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SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1846. 


—»—— 
(J HE present views of society, 
with regard to crime, are 
fortunately different from 
what they were fifty years 
ago, although much igno- 

, rance and misconception of 
the subject still remain. A man may commit an 
offence against the laws, and yet be afterwards 
a good and useful member of the community : 
he has yielded once, but may never yield again. 
It is not contrary to reason to believe, that some 
amongst the best and most conscientious of 
men have, at one or other period in their lives, 
committed an act, afterwards bitterly repented 
of and atoned for, which, publicly known, 
would have branded them as criminals in the 
eyes of the world, and led to their utter ruin 
under our defective institutions. The fence 
which separates innocence and guilt is in many 
cases so slight, and so easily passed, that, but 
for the sake of example, we should rather pity, 
than punish, those who unhappily swerve from 
the right side. Let us ourselves scek earnestly 
for strength to keep it. 

At one time criminals were regarded as all 
alike, and treated all alike. Moreover, and 
here was the great mischief, the whole course 
of proceeding tended to make this assumption 
correct; and if they did not speedily become 
all alike,—all as bad as the worst amongst 
them,—it was not the fault of the system. 
Something has been done to lessen this dread- 
ful evil, but not enough. How anxiously 
should our law-givers strive still further to 
effect improvement. 

As regards young offenders, the necessity of 
some change cannot be too loudly or too often 
urged: the effects of the present system cannot 
be contemplated without a shudder by those 
who feel the value of a soul. Look at the 
result of the same indiscretion committed by 
two boys in different walks of life. The son of 
respectable parents, wanting nothing, and duly 
instructed as to right and wrong, allow- 
ing his stomach to overcome bis head and 
heart, has purloined some sixpences, and is 
detected ;—the case often occurs. A sound 
whipping, bread and water for a day, and 
judicious reasoning, suffice to cure while 
they punish, and make the first offence the last. 
How different a result awaits the pauper boy 
who, under stronger temptation, and with less 
power within to resist it, abstracts a roll from 
a baker’s shop, or wherewithal to buy one, is 
caught and sent to prison. His fate is sealed. 
Even if his morals be not entirely corrupted, 
as is too often the case, a mark is set on him, 
he is a thief, and his life is a course of crime, 

We are quite aware that the remedy is difi- 
eult; but it is so urgent, that no efforts should 
be spared to obtain it.* 

We have been led to make these observations, 
by the name which has been given to the struc- 
ture selected for illustration in the present num- 
ber, Taz Mivpiesex Hovse or Detention, 
The building previously here (erected in 1316), 
was called the New Clerkenwell Prison. The 
new building is intended exclusively as a place 








* We cannot avoid 
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to retain the accused only, and the name has 
been changed with the hope of, in some degree, 
preventing the stigma, of having been sent to 
prison, from attaching to those who may be 
eventually acquitted, There is something in 
a name, and we think this a step in the right 
direction ; steps are taken, too, to prevent the 
contamination of its inmates by evil associa- 
tion, 

The accompanying plan and section (p. 282), 
with the annexed references, will shew the 
general form and arrangement of the new 
structure, The transverse corridor at the foot 
of the cross is set apart for females, and is 
separated from the part appropriated to males, 
by the chapel (shewn in section), and other 
portions of the building that will be common 
to either sex, The three arms of the cross 
which are for males, have at the intersection 
a hall of octagon form, 53 feet in height. 

The length of the male corridors, from east 
to west, including the central hall, is 224 feet ; 
the width 13 feet, and the height 38 feet. The 
northern wing is 105 feet in length; and the 
wing for females measures, from east to west, 
153 feet. The rooms or cells for the prisoners, 
of which there are 286, are 11 feet by 7 feet, and 
8 feet high to springing of arch. The apartments 
for reception, and cells for punishment, are on 
the basement, and of similar dimensions ; there 
are also others on the ground-floor, and on the 
basement story are eight bath rooms, two 
fumigating rooms, two examining rooms, two 
clothes stores, six punishment cells, a wash- 
house and laundry, steward’s store-room and 
office, kitchen, seullery, coal and potatoe 
stores, and four heating apparatus rooms. 
On the ground-floor, the necessary clerks’ 
offices, reception rooms and solicitors’ rooms, 
governor’s and surgeon’s, and schoolmaster’s 
rooms; on the one-pair,alarge committee room, 
chapel, and chaplain’s room; and these, with 
the infirmaries, turnkeys’ rooms, and four 
large unapprepriated rooms in the female 
wings, complete the arrangement of the main 
building. The new governor’s and matrons’ 
houses, and entrance lodge, as well as the new 
eastern boundary wall, shewn on the plan, are 
incladed in the present contract with the 
builder. 

The apartments for the prisoners are pro- 
vided, under the contract, with all the fittings 
and conveniences contained in those at the 
model prison at Pentonville (a pan-closet and 
copper washing-basin); and the contract for 
the whole of the works, by Messrs. Grimadell, 
is 28,684/.; all the old bricks and other sound 
materials being used. 

The whole stands on an artificial foundation 
of concrete, varying from 3 feet 6 inches to 7 
feet in thickness. The central portion of the 
entrance front will be faced with blue lias 
cement, the remainder of the exterior will be 
of brickwork. The sashes are to be iron, 
fixed; the floors formed of asphalte on brick 
arches, the spandrells being first filled in with 
eoncrete. 

Considerable pains appear to have been 
taken with respect to warming and ventilating 
the building. Mr. Heyden, of Trowbridge, was 
called in to arrange this, in conjunction with 
the architect, Mr. Moseley, and Messrs, Cot- 
tam and Hallen ere carrying out their inten- 
tions under contract, for 600/. 

Fresh air, entering through the culvert 
near the room C, shewn in section, and warmed 
in winter by an apparatus, is to be admitted 
to every cell by means of flues in the span- 
drells of the arches forming the floor of 
corridors, and a separate shaft (of 60 inches 





herizental erea), constructed in the thickness 





of the wall, and opening near the ground. 
Pipes of hot water also pass through the 
spandrelis to assist in raising, when necessary, 
the temperature of the air admitted. 

The vitiated air is to be removed by a fige 
from each cell, commencing near the ceiling. 


building, the size of which is gradually in- 
creased in proportion to the number of flues 
opening into it, and the air is discharged inte 
the central shaft, where there is a smal! furnace 
to accelerate the cireulation in summer, or at 
other times, when it may be found sluggish. 


The works appear ta be progressing very 
satisfactorily. The walls throughout are pow 
12 or 13 feet above the ground, 


THE NEW FOUNTAIN AT BRIGHTON NOT 
A FOUNTAIN OF HONOUR. 


Tas new Victoria Fountain on the > 
at Brighton, will not redeem our character as 
designers of this deseription of ornamental 
structure. It is tasteless and ugly, and will 
grievously disappoint all who have read the 
puffing notices of it, which have slipped into 


some of the provineial and London On 
a pile of rock-work inthe centre of a reser- 
voir, are three dolphins standing 


on their heads, and supporting with their 
(light being seen between them) a basin of the 
most ordinary design. This in its turn, and 
according to law, eng he second basin of the 
same pattern, on @ disproportionately high 
pedestal; and the composition Ad pon A 
mis-use the word) terminates with an equally 
lanky FG, amet of nondescript formation.’ The 
poor fish, wondering how they into their 
extraordinary position, look quite ashamed of 
themselves—fish out of water, evident)y—and 
the effect of the whole is gawky, ing, 
an4 ungraceful. With so many beu ex- 
amples of fountains from France, I and 
Sicily before them, it seems quite e 
that such a perverted reduplication as th 
should be perpetrated. 

The material is cast-iron, bronzed ; the cost, 


inelading th and la out the ground 
around the focotein, about 1,000 


— generally, is extending greatly on 
all sides, and oy te | too. The 
carea — be bestowed - be —s 
of roads and a , and the e - 
pearance of the town. the esplanade is Pa 
por unrivalled, and will ! serve to retain 
for ton the amount of public favour it 
now enjoys. The sea wall (if so it may be 
called, as the sea does not reach it), formed of 
beach eonerete, stands well. 

On Monday last be ey of the rail- 

were opened to the ¢;—one to Chi- 

Guletet, tea’ sthte to Lives. Fae iat te 
portant work on the latter is the vieduct over 
the London-road, at the junction with the old 
line. It consists of 27 arches, the largest of 
which — the turnpike ey ~ spans 50 
feet; the remaining 26 arches, 30 feet each, 
The first arches, poe Sears from the main line, 
at — ae an embankment of 45 feet 
and are eet ; they gradually increase 
in height antil t By A evelies 
road the of 70 feet. The 
are semicircular, rest on piers 5 
springing» and 6 feet 6 inches at the 
his work was commenced May 18, 
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which the rails are laid, and extends in an un- 
broken line over the river, which is here about 
Sport fhe Sige of ae Beige Ge 
‘ 
inate hy seete 
leaving an = space, into this space the 
Sire, cso by 0 wt: Ged lee esoeeh eT 
dames Arbrtei Layer yen dle a 
clear. The vessel Bog dpis Bet gs 
worked over; the piece is into its 
place ; and the rail i i Chichester, 
ite cathedral, will form an important ad- 
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dition to the list of pleasant jaunts open to the 
frequenters of Brighton. Lewes, being at a 
shorter distance, was always in the list; but 
visitors will now be more numerous. Those 
of our antiquarian and ecclesiological friends 
who go there, will find much to interest them, 
especially if they have with them Mr. M. A. 
Lower’s very excellen¢ little hand-book. 

The interesting churches at Shorebam(on the 
Chichester line), are well known as specimens 
of Norman work; one of them, namely, that 
of New Shoreham, has been restored, and we 
may find an opportunity before long, to speak 
of them at some length. 





PROFESSOR WILLIS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


On Tuesday, the 2nd inst., Professor Willis 
delivered his seventh lecture on Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, at the Royal Institution. Re- 
ferring to the subject on the last occasion, he 
explained that the tracery of windows was ar- 
ranged in several planes, similar to the 
face of a simple Norman arch. He entered 
minutely into the history of tracery, showing 
that gothie architecture had been in use a 
considerable period before the introduction of 
that important element. The grouping of sub- 
ordinate arches with a larger arch, as in the 
ériforia of several cathedral and abbey arches 
of the Norman period, was alluded to, as the 
first step towards the invention. In most cases 
these arches were all semi-circular ; sometimes 
the large arch was trefoiled, and occasionally 
there was another outer arch of pointed form. 
But in all, there was a space, or tympanum, un- 
pierced, and the next step was to perforate 
that s witha quatrefoil, or otherwise. Still 
the ¥ mas. $4 of window tracery had not been 
introduced ; there was no relation between the 
several openings, and their mouldings were 
often different. 

The professor said, that the invention of 
window tracery was one of the most important 
epochs in the history of the art. The system, as 
distinguished from the earlier mode, consisted 
in the use of the same mouldings throughout 
the window, as though a bar of equal width 
had been bent into the different ramifications. 
The earliest example of which we knew the 
date was in Westminster Abbey ; and it might 
therefore be assumed, that about the middle of 
the 13th century the principle was first de- 
veloped. In the earliest examples cuspidation 
was deficient. Besides the windows in which 
the cuspidation was secondary, there were some 
where it became entire tracery; these had 
often been considered as early examples, but 
they were, in fact, of comparatively late date. 
The system of cuspidation originated in the 
arrangement of arches behind one another.— 
Illustrative of the difference between the simple 
perforated spaces of early date and subsequent 
examples, the professor exhibited a perforated 
card, one side of which nn ip the first 
system, and the other the same openings with 
the mouldings filled in between. 

After some further allusion to flowing 
tracery, the professor described another 
system, briefly noticed in the former lec- 
ture. Windows of this class were very 
numerous, especially in country churches ; the 
pattern was a diaper, and it was sometimes 
called “reticulated tracery.” The usual 
rayne was here entirely changed ; instead of 
the tracery having an intimate relation with 
its circumscribing arch, and accommodating 
its curves to that boundary, it was cut off or 
intersected by it, without any other modifica- 
tion. Conjoined with this peculiarity was the 
intersection, or penetration of the second order 
of mouldings behind the first, a feature which 
beeame subsequently almost universal. The 
first introduction of this tracery might be 
about 1320, or perhaps a little earlier.— 
The later styles of tracery were then adverted 
to, ani also several windows of foreign 
origin, each remarkably different. One style, 
prevalent in Germany, bad been called “stump 
tracery ;” we had nothing like it in England ; 
~—the Italian tracery was equally dissimilar, 
and was marked by great want of relief. 

In describing doorwaiys, the professor shewed 
that the mouldings in early English examples 
might usually be divided into three orders, or 
re. The inner arch was continued to the 
ground without shafts and capitals, in order 
that the way might be unobstructed. The 








model, which he exhibited, shewed, in a very 


clear manner, the reason of the difference in 
the form of the arches last mentioned, and that 
which appeared on the inside. The latter, in- 
stead of springing from a low level, had high 
jambs, aid segmental arch, in order that t 
leaves of the wooden door might open in the 
thickness of the wall, which, otherwise, its 

inted head would have prevented.—In win- 

ows, as in the eastern triplet, igerwe we 
found three distinct openings, placed far 
apart, whilst on the interior they were united 
as one composition — the internal faces, 
called escoinsons, being united with shafts 
(escoinson shafts) bearing arches. At the apex 
of the arch, a deep shadow was gained, and 
by the form of the jambs, the light was ad- 
mitted freely from comparatively narrow open- 
ings; glass was then expensive, and it was 
also not unnecessary to consider what might 
be required for defence ; at least, that considera- 
tion was the origin of the smaller openings in 
the Norman deine lecturer also exhi- 
bited a model of a window of “ decorated ” 
date, in which the deep internal splay for the 
admission of light, and the entire Zenisailarity 
between the arches of the exterior and in- 
terior, were clearly shewn. This peculiar con- 
struction had at one time, been quite unat- 
tended to by architects.—The professor con- 
cluded his lecture with some remarks on 
mouldings, which he traced from their origin 
in the simple chamfer, and through their 
greater development in the early English 

riod. He showed that the hollows in early 

oglish mouldings were cut so deep that they 
almost met, and in many buildings the inter- 
mediate beads having fallen off from decay, 
had left a ragged edge, which in some resto- 
rations had been pared away, either in igno- 
rance, or to save trouble. In the same wa 
the decayed foliage had been cut out of hol- 
lows in jambs and arches. The mouldings of 
later date were usually less elaborate. 








VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Tue second Report from the Lords’ Select 
Committee to inquire into the progress of the 
building of the Riese of Parliament, and to 
report to the House, was printed on Saturday ; 
the following is the report :— 

That the committee have again met, and 
having examined Mr. Goldsworthy ong, as 
to the best system of ventilation for the New 
Houses of Parliament, are of opinion, that fur- 
ther inquiries and experiments should be made, 
under the direction of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, before the 
final adoption of any plan hitherto proposed 
for that purpose. 

And the Committee have directed the 
evidence of the said Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, 
taken before them, to be laid before your lord- 


ships. 

The evidence of Mr. Gurney and of Dr. Reid 
is given in the appendix, and the following are 
extracts from that of the former :— 

“ Are you aware of all the plans proposed by 
Dr. Reid, for ventilating the New Houses of 
Parliament ?—No. 

Therefore you do not know what his scheme 
is, and how he proposes to force a due diffusion 
of air over all parts of the building ?—Except 
from hearsay, | have no accurate information. 

In what manner do you understand that he 
intends to do it ?—By a large upeast shaft, the 
base of which is to communicate by air 

assages to the various apartments in the 
uilding. 

Do you suppose that that is to be assisted b 
— power either of furnaces or steam power 
—I suppose it must be assisted by a blowing 
eylinder, or a centrifugal fan. Those ad- 
juvants would be pooecnage | if the upcast 
shaft had sufficient power. They are always 
objectionable, in consequence of involving ma- 
cbinery, and being liable to get deranged. Yet 
some mechanical assistance must be ; for 
if this extensive building is to be ventilated by 
the upcast shaft it must fail. The size of a 
shaft would be inadmissible, for it will be evi- 
dent to lordships, that the whole of the air 
drawn from the whole extent of the building 
ventilated must pass h it. This is not 


all; the whole of the om eave. oat Ba 
different apartments, an i en. F 

date: sinite on culned th thd siemponabens 500° 
of Fahrenheit, otherwise it wil] have no power. 








That isa important point; one to which I 
wish to fix your attention, a alte 
clearly as possible. Suppose the buildings o 
the new houses extend over ten acres of ground; 
suppose five acres—one half ee ea by 
rooms, the sectional area of the five acres of 
rooms will be, in round numbers, 200,000 feet, 
accurately 217,600 feet square, which is about 
the square surface of five acres of ground. 
Su the movement of air to be at the rate 
of 11 feet a minute, which it must be for good 
ventilation, the quantity of air disch must 
be 2,393,600 wale feet per minute. ow the 
whole of this 2,000,000 eubic feet of air must 
be heated sufficiently high to produce an avail- 
able power, by the difference in the weight or 
balance of the internal and external mans. 
A temperature of 500 degrees Fahrenheit, I 
believe, is necessary to produce any available 

ressure (?) The whole of the air must, there- 
ore, be passed up the chimney, and then raised 
to a temperature of 500 degrees of heat as it 
passes. This appears to be impracticable. But 
supposing it ible, the quantity of fuel burnt 
could never ie saliered. On referring to ex- 
periments made by myself some years since, I 
find a pound of charcoal will heat 1,000 cubic 
feet of air from 60 degrees only to a tempera- 
tare of 500 degrees. Therefore, if we take 
this as sufficiently accurate and favourable data, 
we shall find that we require at least 2,000 Ib, 
of fuel per minute. The impossibility of 
being able to consume this quantity of fuel is 
evident ; itis not possible to burn this quantity 
of fuel. To produce practically a discharge of 
that quantity of hot air, or effect an available 
power, it must be borne in mind that air 
raised from 60 degrees to 500 degrees doubles 
its volume. 

You object, also, to the system of ventilating 
from the floors or sides of the room instead of 
from the upper portion of the apartments ? 

Yes; there is a practical objection to this 
direction, which will be seen by looking at 
the subject carefully. These retrograde cur- 
rents, produced from air entering at a low 
level into a room, are practically very objec- 
tionable; they produce an increased rate of 
evaporation upon the skin, which produces a 
sensation of cold. Although the temperature 
of the air in motion itself may be warm—say 
79 or 80 degrees—it will produce a tempera- 
ture very considerably lower on evaporating 
surfaces. The skin of the human body is es- 
sentially an eva orating surface, and suffers 
much from this law. The feeling of cold in 
the parts of a room where retrograde or direct 
currents act, is not due to the actual tempera- 
ture of the currents, but to the increased rate 
of evaporation produced by them. Evapora- 
tion produced by retrograde currents rapidly 
absorbs heat. A person cannot get out of the 
influence of the direct or retrograde currents, 
if they enter near the floor or at a low level, but 
if the openings are made in the ceiling or at a 
high level, then they are mixed with the at- 
mosphere of the room above, and cease or be- 
come destroyed before they can possibly reach 
any one standing on the floor. 

Although not evinced by the common ther- 
mometer ? 

Not by the common thermometer, but in- 
stantly by an evaporating thermometer. 

It does not depend upon temperature, but 
evaporation ? 

It is entirely due to the increased rate of 
evaporation produced by a current of air pass- 
ing over the surface. It is said, * If you cover 
the skin with ether, or some other rapidiy 
evaporating substance, you may freeze a man 
to death in the height of summer.” A current 
moving at the rate of three miles an hour, 
acting on highly alcoholic ether placed on the 
surface of a thermometer, will occasion the 
mercury soon to fall to the freezing point, not- 
withstanding the current of air may be at 80 
degrees. eaperstion where there are Se 
currents, goes on unequally ; there is a feeling 
of heat out of the currents, and a feeling of 
disagreeable cold when in them. You cannot 
get out of them if the entering current is any- 
where where it impinges upon the person. 
This is a great objection to air for ventilation 
entering a room anywhere at a low level; it 
must necessarily impinge upon the person. 

Will you state what force you propose to 
apply to set the atm in motion ?—I 
prefer the vis @ tergo arising from the escapage 
of high-pressure steam ; h proper sized 
air passages, it furnishes a power capable of 
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omens 


being managed so as to produce at will any 
rate of current down to almost an insensible 
breathing. I prefer it, also, in consequence of 
its great ility of management. When I 
state that in some experiments which I made 
ten years since, I raised a column of mercury 
nine inches by the force of the current of air 
produced by it, the Committee may see from 
that fact, that it is capable of producing a force 
which never can be required for ventilation. 
M. Arago, in some experiments within the last 
few months, has saiaed, a current of air thus 
= a column of mercury 15 inches. 
herefore these facts prove that we have abun- 

dant power so as to overcome every opposition 
arising from wire-drawing or other resistance, 
and to compel air to pass with uniformity 
wherever it —_ be necessary, It is simple in 
application, and its economy great, tes that 
is not of so much consequence as the former ; 
it is capable of being passed easily and inde- 
ndently to any part of the building separately. 
ou may act by this principle upon groups of 
rooms, or upon single rooms, or anywhere 
where it may be convenient; by that means, 
~ prevent the necessity of cutting up the 

ilding, or the making of large communica- 
tions. Another advantage which it will pro- 
duce, and which though last may not be the 
least, is, that it is capable of passing a sufficient 
quantity of air, as much as can be required to 
produce ventilation, through small passages ; 
which passages may be secured inst the 
communication of flame, in case of fire, on the 
principle of the safety-lamp. This is a cireum- 
stance of t importance where a building is 
to be made fire-proof. Supposing there are 
several rooms connected together by ventilat- 
ing flues, all would be rendered he | and per- 
fectly independent of each other as to fire, by 
the intervention of diaphriagms of wire gauze, 
upon the principle of Sir Hamphrey Davy’s 
safety lamp. Wire gauze cannot be introduced 
unless you have great command of power, 
because you offer by it a strangulation diffi- 
culty in the passage of air, which cannot be 
overcome by the ordinary means of ventila- 
tion. 

You are aware that Dr, Reid has a plan for 
collecting the smoke of every fire in the build- 
ing, and conveying it all through one shaft ?— 
I have heard so. 

Do you believe that that can be done ?—I 
think it is very difficult. 


r 











SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION ON THE 
CONVERSION OF AREAS. 

Ir is gratifying to find that subjects of a 
practical and useful character are duly appre- 
ciated by the readers of Tux Buinper; it 
appears that they have had their attention di- 
rected to the geometrical conversion of surfaces, 
an example of which was given in No. 168 of 
the journal, in reference to the development 
and conversion of the convex surfaces of the 
right cylinder and cone. The theory, when 
taken in its whole extent, is a most elegant 
and important one, and byits aid many thousand 
practical questions may be resolved with the 
greatest facility, the solution of which by other 
methods would be a matter of no easy accom- 
plishment. In fact, the doctrine of the con- 
version of figures bears a similar relation to 
the common processes of practical geometry, 
as that which the theory of fluxions or the 
differential and integral calculus bears to com- 
mon algebra. The question proposed in 
No. 172, by a correspondent who signs him- 
self “ A Bailder,” affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the utility of the principle; and there 
ean be no doubt but he is aware of the prac- 
tical advantages to be derived from such a 
system, and it may be satisfactory for him and 
other operatives who take an interest in en- 
quiries of this nature, to know, that a full 
development of the subject, with all its most 
useful and important practical appliances, will 
shortly meet the public eye. But to the ques- 
tion. 

In examining the proposed data, it appears 
that there is one side te each aperture Of the 
same length, viz., twenty-eight inches; it will 
therefore be the most convenient mode of 
delineation to refer both the triangles to that 
side as a common base, and so to them 
that one may lie on each side of it; by this 
disposition of the given triangles, they are at 
once reduced te the equivalent quadrilateral 





oo poate a br oat eryemnan seers 
triangles constituted upon common 
sbegindccsona eek “bw yeep noe 
respectively parallel to to one another. 
Bisect AB in the point P, and through P the 
middle, and B the extremity of the bisected 


line, draw EN and FM respectively - 
dicular to AB, and meeting the leis EF 


and NM in the points E, N and F, M, thereby | 


constituting the rectangular perallelograms 
EFBP and PBMN, m together the whole 
rectangle EFMN equal to the given triangular 
apertures ABC and ABD. 

Produce EN, the side of the r 
parallelogram EFMN, directly forward to any 
convenient distance, and from the point N in 
that side draw the straight line NI in any 
direction at pleasure; then, on NI set off the 
number 7°1, or some — or submultiple 
of it from a scale of equal parts of any . 
nitude whatever, and on EN produced to’ 

8, set off NR from the same scale of equal 
parts, making it equal to the number 2°26, 
or to the same multiple or submaltiple of it 
that NI is of 7-1, Make NK equal to NM the 











other side of the parallelogram NMFE, and 
join IR; then, through the point K in the 
straight line NI and parallel to IR draw KQ, 
meeting EN qrodined in Q, and NQ will be 
the diameter of a circle whose cireumference 
is NM. At this stage of the process the sola- 
tion becomes assimilated to that of the cylinder 
in No. 168 of Tug Buitper, for the rectan- 
gular parallelogram ENMF may now be con- 
sidered as the development of a cylindric sur- 
face, of which a, ene is EN, and the 
diameter NQ, the circumference of the end 
being equal to NM. 

Bisect EQ in H, and on H as a centre de- 
scribe the semi-circle EGQ, meeting MN pro- 
duced in G; then is NG the radius of the circle 
required ; therefore, upon N as a centre with 
the radius NG thus determined, describe the 
circle GSO, and it will be equal in area to the 
given apertures or triangles ABC and ABD. 

Demonstration.—F rom C and D, the vertices 
of the triangles to the middle of the common 
base at P, draw the straight lines CP and DP ; 
then, because AB is bisected in P, the triangles 
ACP and BCP are equal, for they are upon 
equal bases, AP and BP, and between the 
same parallels EF and AB; therefore, the 
whole triangle ABC is double of the triangle 
the tclangle BOP, for when» peralliopsen 
the triangle BCP, for when a 
anda tvioagis have aes base, and are be- 
tween the same parallels, t rf eres gee Me 
double of the peered consequently, the 
paralle m BFEP is equal to the whole 
triangle ABC, for things that are double of the 
same thing are equal to one another. 

Again; since, as before, AP is equal to BP, 
the triangles ADP and BDP are 
they are u equal bases, AP and BP, and 
between same parallels, AB and NM; 
therefore the whole ADB aan 
padres oe le BDP; but the rectangle 
is double of the triangle BDP; for when a 


con- 


? 


EFMN is both i 
tage AC aad ADB ee 
the construction, the = tn 


lel triangles 
Nin and KQ are similar, and their cor- 
have, NI': IR :: NK .NQ: that is, 7-1 
: 226: ; (NM=l4) ; NQ eae HON 


Q 
gi der, of which the circumference is 
’ 2 
line EQ is to the of the cyl " 
and the discheme of tie ook cxlented te the 
prone at. as Spr i 4 oe oo wo 
to the cylinder, in No, 168, that the radius of 
a circle of equal area to the convex surface, is 
& mean proportional between ‘the diameter of 
the cylinder and its I ; but NG, by the 
perty of the circle, is a mean i 
ween EN and NQ, the one being the 
and the other the diameter of the cyli : 
c wuently, the circle GSO, which is de- 
scribed with the radius NG, is equal to the 
development of the cylindric surface, or to the 
rectangle ENMF ; but we have shown that the 
rectangle ENMF is equal to both the 
ACB and ADB;; therefore, the circle is 
equal to the same triangles, and GO is the 
diameter required. 

The above is the solution of the question as 
required p dag proposer ; eben however. 
consider the process as being i » were 
we not to accompany it with the arithmetical 
solution also, as a criterion of comparison, 
and for a test of its accuracy ; this is necessary, 
since the principle quolenn’ ter the conversion 
of the cylindric surface alladed to above, has 
been impugned by at least one reader of Tax 
Buitper ; and he must be given to understand 
that it is no less an authority than Archimedes 
himself that he is endeavouring to overthrow; 
for he has beautifully demonstrated the trath 
of the same principle, in his treatise on the 
a inder ; and it is Frente to be 
expected, that ing a pair of compasses to 
a wood-cut on py es. sheet, and comparing 
the measurements with a ter’s common 
rule, will be competent to overthrow the de- 
monstrations of that Paince or Matnema. 
TICIANS; yet, strange to say, such have been 
the means employed for that 

By the common rules of mensuration, the 
area of a plane triangle, when three sides are 


iven, is found ing altogether the 
yin ree j between 
this half sum and each of the sides, and ea- 
rinae: denkcembia of the : or it is 
found by drawing the base into i 


and taking the ; and since it ia 
necessary to know the sum of 
lars, or EN, the length of the 
ENMFP, in order to compare the result 
that obtained by the foregoing solution, we 
shall perform the process in ways, as the 
one will serve as a check upon the other, and 
avoid the liability to error in numerical opera- 
tions. 

For the area of the triangle ACB, the pro- 
cess by the first method, is 
Sum of the sides, 34-4-28-+22=84 
Half sum of the sides, <* =42.. log. 16232439 

42—S4as 8.. log. 09030900 


Differences eettee 42—282814.. log. 1-1461280 
42—22==20. . log. 1°3010300 


Sam of 49734919 
Area of the triangle ACB=306-7227) ,. 
square inches. Half sum of logs. f 7 4867459 
For the area of the triangle ADB, the pro- 
cess, by the first method, is : 
Sum of the sides, 36+32-4+28=296 


Half sum of the sides, *=48. log. 16812412 
{setts log. 1-0791812 





48—32=:16. . log. 1-2041200 
487-2820, . log, 1°3010300 
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Therefore the sam of these, or the atea of 
both apertures together, is 3067227 4-429-325 
== 7360477 square inches. From © and D, 
the vertices of the given triangles, let fall the 
— CV and DW; thet, the for- 


mula by which to find the ts of the 
base AB for the triangle ACD, is AV* — 
BV* = AC* — BC, the numerical! value 


of the perpendicular as deduced from this 
formula, is CY = 2190876 inches, and eon- 
rie area of the triangle is 21-90876 x 
Hes 7227 square inches, the same as 


fore. 
Again, the formula for the segments AW 
ahd BW in the triangle ADB. is AW! — 
BW*t=AD*—BD*, and the ndicular 
DW deduced from this formula, is DW = 
30-666 inches, and the area of the triangle 
ADB = 30-666 x 14 = 429-325 square inches, 
the same as before. 

Therefore, if 736-0477 the gate area of 
the les be divided by 3°14159, the square 
root of the quotient will give NG the radius 
of the circle sought; thus we have NG = 

oS aE 1530657 inch 
14159 = cogent 

Now, for the value of NG as deduced from 
the geometrical method, we have EN = 
CV + DW = 21-90876 + 30°666 a 52-57476 
inehes; and by a previous calculation we 
found NQ the diameter of the imaginary 
cylinder, to be 4°456338 inches; cor ently 
we get NG = 4/5237476 x ex 
1630657 inches, the same as by the other 
method, a result which sets the aceuracy of the 
principle of conversion above suspicion, and 
proves its excellence as a system of geometri- 
cal manipulation. T. 








THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


WINDOW DRESSINGS-—RUSTICATION, 


Pray, Mr, Editor, if the question be not an 
impertinent one, what may be your opinion of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge? By 
a contemporary of yours, it has lately been 
made the subject of criticism to some extent, 
yet in @ very weathercock fashion ; for a warm 
eulogy on it, founded upon examination of its 
specific merits, was immediately followed up, 
in the very next number of the publication 
alladed to, by a second article which, though 
still affecting admiration of the building, was 
intended to convince us, that every thing which 
had been pointed out as a peitiovlar beauty in 
the plan and composition, is in reality a defect ; 
and that all that is original in the idee of the 
facade is decidedly bad. This is blowing hot 
and cold with a vengeance ;—is veering about 
from east to west with an alacrity truly sur- 
prising. Pity that alacrity outstripped both 
discretion and dexterity ; for the slightest de- 
gree of the latter would at least have managed 
matters so as to save appearances, whereas 
now, it is the publication itself which upsets 
the criticism it bad just before given its 
readets in its leading architectural article; and 
what is not least strange of all, it does so with 
cugrrent unconsciousness that any such article 
had appeared, since it takes no notice of it, nor 
is there any attempt to explain what, being 
unexplained, looks like egregious self-contra- 
diction, After being voted a very superior 
— of architecture one month, the poor 

itawilliam is blackbailed the next, and readers 
are wn into perplexity and amesement 
also, by finding such diametrically contrary 
opinions delivered from one and the same au- 
t 


Sell-contragiesion of @ different kind is also 
exhibited in another paper in the same publi- 
cation, which in the most unqua- 
lified. manner, the practice of employing 
columns and iments as decorations to 
windows. ‘To window-columns,” we are 
gravely told “ is attached that sense of the dudé- 
crous which is inseparable from diminutive 
resemblances of ignified i 


concile it to his critical conscience, and it 


“the tare cange of windows Te We Wefars 
extremely graceful and ; 
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thea 


taste, in patting emal! pediments over windows 
which it is asserted have the eppearance of 
being only “ stuck on,” does not precisely the 
same argument hold equally st 
small cornices over windows, whieh we know 
to be mere decoration, just of that “ stack-on ” 
sort which is so strongly condemned in the 
other case? Ifany thing so vulgar as a homely 
proverb may be tolerated, I shoeid way," What 
s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

y swagger about principles, the 
criticism that puts windew-columns and pedi- 
ments under ban, yet at the same time tolerates 
and even admires window entablatures and cor- 
nices, is only shallow,one-sided, argament, con- 
venient enough, perhaps, jast for the imme- 
diate oecasion, until its sophistry and shallow- 
ness are exposed. 

The same circumspect critic denounces 
rustication as no better than a species of 
“ tattooed m -” Therefore, it is need- 
less to say, that has no admiration for 
the Palazzo Pitti, or the Florentine style gene- 
rally; or even for that classical mode of rus- 
tication, of which we have an example in the 
facade of Dover House, Whitehall,—a mode 
that produces such richness of surface, and 
also so much relief. When he exclaims, 
” fancy the Parthenon thus gashed and cica- 
trized,”’ he himself fancies that he has uttered 
an objection quite unanswerable. Yet the very 
terms he makes use of show only disingenuous 
sophistry; for a regular system of jointing, 
whereby the joints themselves are rendered 
ornamental, cannot with any sort of fairness 
be called “ gashing and cicatrizing ;”’ and had 
he ever read the article “ Rustication,” in the 
Penny Cyclopedia, he might have learnt that 
such expression of the several stones and 
courses of masonry is both legitimate and 
esthetic. 

As to the Parthenon, are we to admit 
nothing which does not conform to the ex- 
ample of that edifice?—and has all archi- 
tectural beauty, all architectural design, been 
so completely exhausted in that and similar 
structures, as to render them the standard by 
which every thing else is to be measured? For 
my own part, I am almost tempted to say, 
bang the Pisthanbe, and to wish most devoutly, 
that it had been blown up altogether by the 
Venetians in the 17th century. At this you, 
of course, look grave, as befits an editor; but 
if I had you ¢éte-@-iéte with only Burgundy 
between us, I would soon make you confess, 
that the Parthenon is made no better than a 
stumbling-block to us.— Y ours, &e. 

Bupown1k. 

P.S, Speaking of Barry’s refacciamente of 
Soane’s building at the corner of Downing- 
street, the publication above alluded to says, 
that “ the columns are hoisted to their former 
position on the first floor,” although every body 
who remembers what the building originally 
was, knows thet the order then comprised the 

-floor and a m¢zzanine over it. Nothing 
is said as to the manner in which it is now 
finished up, by the frieze being enriched. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Iw the south and west of England, the pre- 
servation of the ancient footpaths for the recre- 
ation and enjoyment of the public is awakening 
general attention.—W ithin the last eighteen 
months the windows (ten in number) of the 
ae flint-built church of St. Peter — 

‘aul, Borden, near Sittingbourne, have 
enriched with painted glass, at the sole expense 
of the Rev. Mr. Musgrave, the incumbent, who 
is also himself the designer ——-The works at 
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Philip's Park.~—During the visit of Prince 
Albert to Li , it is believed he will 
at Knowsley Hall, the seat of the Earl 
ot ;a nt of the visit till the 
week of August has been suggested, in 
order that the on the Mersey may have 
the advantage of high water in the river and 
harbour.——It is rumoured that a Jesuit col- 
lege is about to be established at Tremeirchion, 
in Denbighshire.——The foundation-stone of 
the tower of the northern transept of Leaming- 
ton parish eharch was laid by the agate 
Thomas, on Thursday week: it is to be 
120 feet in height, the transept itself being 
carried «a the same height as the present 
nave, with a large rose window about 30 feet 
in diameter ; the whole of the buildings to be 
in the early “et style.——The noag-w 
cester agricultural is now opened for 
the reception of Senet whom, when the 
additional wing now erecting is completed, it 
will accommodate 200. It is in the Eliza- 
bethan style; principal front to the south, 
with a facade of 190 feet by 50 feet in height, 
the centre relieved by a tower surmounted at 
the north-west angle by an octangular turret, 
the whole rising 93 feet from the lawn, The 
best mode in use for heating and ventilating is 
said to have been a + Messrs. Daukes 
and Hamilton, of Gloucester, are the archi- 
tects; and Mr. Bridges, of Cirencester, is the 
builder.——-T he parish church of Wood En- 
derby, near Horncastle, has been recently 
repaired at the expense of Sir Henry 
Dymoke, Bart.——-The arrangements for the 
erection of a new church in the Sne a 
of the parish of Burslem appear to be maki 
satiefeetory progress. ———Such also is the 
case with the proposed restoration of Oundle 
church —-On_ removing the old oak stalls 
ad the chancel of St. Mary's ag 
ham, oe pe to repairing the 
roof, © woalons tablet. of marble ae dis- 
covered, buried with its face downward, pro- 
bably since the period > ae it 
is a bas-relicf of the Pope inaugurating a bishop, 
and is about two feet in height and oe in width, 
and has been curiously painted and illuminated, 
traces of which are still visible. Several pieces 
of ye a and silver coin, likewise discovered, 
are ly Hanse-town tokens, or Peter’s pence. 
——The Peterborough-bridge repairs are in 
progress, and it is inte to ex about 
200/. on the Hail Western Bridge. Earith 
Bridge will be opened by the Huntingdon 


assizes.——-T he baths at the new water-works 


surveyor of the Lamp and Drainage Commitee 
at Huil, for the year ending Ist of Jane, read 
lately at their annual meeting, it appears that ac- 
tive measures have been taken for the thorough 
drainage both of Hull and Myton. The 
part of the town can now be cleansed 
with water from the docks. The totel length 
cdh-ve drains in ee tvond oe sere 4 

in the ,is 1,150 yards; and in Myton 
4,000 Joona at nath paving and 1,800 of neer 
flagging have been laid down. Farther im- 
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workman can turn out nine 
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pany, it is said, charges only 4s. per annom for 
water supplied to cottages let for less than 5/. 
per annum, and in some cases only 3s, A new 
college for the professors and students of the 
Free Church is about to be erected on the 
Gastle Hill. From the of the Building 
Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, 

read at their general assembly at Edin- 

pt «mor fs an 6 rr 
es gh ec = to 500, while this 

» namber was 621, making an increase 
TF 91 since lest 3 but this included 
these which at that period were in progress of 
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erection. The amount subscribed up to last 
report was 317,000/, this year inereased to 
390,0002. The actual income for the past year 
amounted to 18,729/. 4s.; and the outlay for 
the immediate purposes of the fund, during the 
same period, was 11,274/. l6s., leaving a 
balance of 7,454/. 





LONDON PARISHES HAVING COUNTRY 
BURYING GROUNDS, &e. 

Sin,—A few remarks on the above subject, 
mentioning the few London parishes which 
have anticipated the dawn of more fitting ar- 
rangements, may be a suitable pendant to the 
article on “Joint Parochial Cemeteries,” 
which you were pleased to insert on the 39th 
ultimo. 

I am glad to be able to say, that some Lon- 
don clergymep, besides laymen, who have 
seen that suggestion, have decidedly approved 
it, thinking it perfectly practicable, and not 
liable to abuses. Whatever might be the best 
ultimate arrangement, the fact is certain, that 
hitiertothe majority (I think ) prefer the ehoked 
grounds, with old associations, to the new ge- 
neral cemeteries—thus apparently wishing for 
* neighbourhood” in burial. 

Such a plan also, might be still better suited 
to very populous places in the country; and 
might, I think, be available for the “ City” of 
London, changing the divisions of parishes, 
op account of their immense number and small 
population, for that of “ Wards.” On these 
subjects, something more may be said another 
time. 


St. Andrew's, Holborn.—This ground, in 
the Gray’s Inn Road, cannot now be called 
“country,” but was much more so at the time 
of its establishment, upwards of forty years ago. 
Containing 2} acres, it was much eurteiled 
by the erection, eight years ego, of a 
ehurch upon the ground, which chureh, how- 
ever desirable or necessary, ought eertainly te 
have been placed any where else, This was 
not only “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” but 
robbing here much the poorer of the two. 
"Tis true the building is vaulted ander, but 
that accommodation is for the rich, not the 
poor. The ground is, I believe, decently 
kept and managed; but with its closely- 
crowded old church-yard and great population, 
this parish must greatly require fresh room. 

St. Paneras,— Further removed, towards 
Kentish town, is the original churehyard of 
this parish, It is, by additions, very large, 
(about seven aeres); celebrated for the inter- 
ment of French refugees, and foreigners of 
rank; and though it can scarcely be cailed 
neat, is, I believe, destitute of the abomina- 
tions sometimes found elsewhere, but still in- 
sufficient for the immense population, 

St. Giles’s in the Fields—immediately ad- 
joining, about four acres, is the most pleasing 
of all,—though the poor or * cheapest” part, is 
beginning ta be crowded, Having only ope 
scale of fees would remedy this. This groupd 
has many flowery and well-kept graves and 
tombs, and is well fitted for a contemplative 
stroll on a spring or summer day, from which 
a man might return better hearted. The 
most striking tamb, with cypresses, is that of 
Sir John Soane. Dr. Buckner, rector of St. 
Giles’ and Bishop of Chichester, an esteemed 
prelate, who lived to a venerable age, conse- 
erated this ground in 1804. ‘There is a small 
chapel at the entrance, and a residenee for the 
sexton, Or superintendent, who is in deacon’s 
orders and performs the service. 

St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, at Camden-town, 
is little larger, and is respectable, with a small 
chapel, but the flattest and most uninteresting 
(at present) of the whole. I have heard that 
early and private disturbance of bodies oceurs 
here ; butas the party asserting it was evidently 
a profligate character, it is mentioned, hoping 
it may be known to be false. As this parish 
has a shockingly crowded ground im Drury- 
lane, further arrangements may be very de- 
sirable, 

St. James's (Piccadilly), in the Hampstead- 
road, about 3§ acres, retired from the road, 
and not unpleasing. It was established about 
fifty years ago, and has a spacious chapel 
(for Sunday duty also), with a good organ 
and stone turret, containing about 800 
This, and St. Giles’, are sometimes used by the 
p2rish in which they are situated (St. Pancras), 
god by others. St. James’s chapel, &c., may 
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be termed ornamented by the superintendence 
of the Rev. Dr. Stebbing, not only distinguished 
in literature, but as one of the best and warm- 
est-hearted Christians in London. 

St. Marylebone, at St. John’s-wood, bas a 
large entrance chapel, or church, with an lonic 

rtico and bold turret, containing, however, a 
ell of petty size, in lieu of a deep toned one. 
The size is about six acres; the lower part 
tastefully ornamented, bat the upper, or 
“cheaper” groand is, or was a few years back, 
very slovenly, with graves half filled, or the 
boards leftin, &c. This parish has a crowded 
ground, in which the poor are buried, near the 
old and new churehes. 

This, omitting suburban parishes, is the 
whole list, and is sufficiently meagre. 

I am, Bir, &e., J. D. Parry. 
London, June, 1846. 


SE 
THE BRITTON TESTIMONIAL. 


We mentioned some time ago, that a pam- 
phiet had been distributed amongst the sub- 
serihers to the fand raised for this purpose, 
giving the speeches delivered at the dinner on 
the ca 
and a statement of the arrangement that had 
been made, As we had previously informed 
pur readers on ail these points, we did not go 
further into detail, We eannot avoid, how- 
ever, quoting some eloquent and kind remarks 
on the pamphlet, from the accomplished pen of 
the Rey, 9. Mitferd, which appear in the 
current number of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
agreeing most cordially with them, as we 

o:— 

“To be born te honours is a happy accident; 
to achieye them js a noble distinction. Mr. 
Britton’s honourable career is all bie own; he 
has gained his station in life by diligent @mer- 
tion, by the possession of useful and eleggnt 

viremenis, by eminence in his own partie 
outer line of atudy, by general intelligence in 
other branches of science and art, by a love of 
literature, and by a generous and liberal assist- 
ance to these em edin ts congenial tq 
hisown, To hisi re the architecture—and 
particularly the eeclesiastical and domestie 
architecture of the country, is deeply indebted 
for the restoration of what was decayed, and the 
improvement of what was defective.” “ There 
are, however, still higher qualities belonging to 
our nature, than these of mere intellectual ex- 
cellenee, and endowments than those 
of seientifie ts. Mr, Britton is justly 
endeared to hia friends by the virtues of bis 
heart, as well ag yalued by them for the eulti- 
vation of his mind. Whoever is acquainted 
with him mast be pleasingly impressed with the 
simplicity of his manners, the kindness of his 
address, and the open, candid, and generous 
expressign of hisfeelings. The humble writer 
of these few lines has every reason to be proud 
of the honoug gonferred by his friendship, es 
he willingly eanfesses the advantage he has 
derived from his knowledge and attainments. 
Mr. Britton has enjoyed the enviable privilege 
of friendly and familiar intereourse with — 
of the most eminent persons of his age; an 
we can say that many who, like ourselyes, 
originally came to him for adyice and iastruc- 
tion, soon felt anxious to eultivate a more 
familiar gequaintance, and to make private 
friendship be the happy result of professional 
reputation, The names whieh appear in the 
list of subscribers before us, afford an ample 
testimonial of all that we have said. ‘They ex- 
tend through all classes, from the peer to the 
professional artist, and by their extension they 
stamp a more authentic valae on their appro- 
bation. Such a band of friends any man may 
be justly proud of; and we trast that in Mr. 
Britton’s mind and feelings, the present public 
evidence of attachment will hol @ bright and 


genial ipstre anes ibe shadows of. advancing 

as are ly and gently closing on a 
ioag and re y life.” To 
which with perfeet sineerity, great cordi- 


ality, we say, amen, 





Cottece at Hone Kone.—The magni- 
ficent sum of 10,0001, it is said, has been 
contribeted; one-half towards the erection of 
a college at Hong Kong, and the other half 
towards the endowment of a bishopric there. 

Tue Crovvo~n Armospuetic Live has 
been put cut of condition by the hot weather 
affecting the valve. 





n of July last, a list of the subscribers, | 
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THE TRON TRADE. 


Notwirustanpine the opinion entertained 
at the beginning of the quarter, that the price 
could not be maintained, the iron e has 
continued much as it was. The orders on the 
books for engineering purposes were so great, 
coupled with the expectations arising from 
projected railroads, that the masters deter, 
mined on maintaining the prices declared af 
the last series of district meetings, and 
have done so, and are now, in fact, congratay 
lating themselves on their resolution. T 
weeks ago, it was the intention of sina a 
them to blow out a number of furnaces, in 
order that they might keep the supply fully 
within the rates of current demand. Now 
there seems to be a confident expectation 
amongst them that even an advance on the 
present high prices may be proposed at the 
next meeting. The great difficulty, however 
has been to mainiain the present prices ; and 
that done, many of them are satisfied, as they 
well maybe. The general belief, at all events, 
is, that the orders on hand will enable them 
to withstand any reduction at the next meet- 
ing. “If the American tariff,” says the Bir- 
mingham correspondest of the Morning He- 
rald, “ which our last advices from that coun- 
try left lying on the table of the Senate, had 
not beer interrupted in its progress by the 
Mexican war, there can be no doubt we should 
have every reason to look forward to a great 
advance in the price of iron. At present 
the duty on sheet iron imported into America 
gnt of this country is 56 dollars. The pre- 

ed new tariff would reduce it 14) dol 
which, at the present cost of iron in thig coun- 
try, and freight, &c., would enable the Ame- 
rican manufacturers to have good Stgfford- 
shire iron for about 15/. a ton in place of some 
251, which it now costs in their own cogntry. 
In the absence, however, of this great impetus, 
and knowing the state of our own cantik 1 
have no difficulty in saying there canpot be 
any further advance of prices.” 

im the other hand, the Miniag Journal 
thinks that, “ anless some extraordipary politi- 
cal or commercial event, which eangot be an- 
ticipated, takes place during the next two 
months, the present prices will, in all proba- 
bility, be maintained—in Staffordshire, at 
least.” 

At Glasgow the prices of pig-iron are mach 
the same as our last quotations. Qn the 6th 
of June the prices quoted are—69%s, for No. }, 
and 65s. 6d. tor No. 3, per ton, net cash. Sales 
to a moderate extent were effected last week 
at 69s., 67s. 6d., and 68s. 64., for No.1; 654., 
66s., and 64s., for No. 3, net cash, and at 79s. 
by bill at three months — dealers not at all 
anxious to operate—market closed dall—bat no 
decided deciine to report 





Sereap or Knownence.—At a meeting 
of delegates from mechanics’ institates in 
union, held last week at Huddersfield, Lord 
Morpeth, who presided, said, ‘‘ That although 
politics were very properly excluded from 
meetings like that, he trusted he might be 
allowed to advert to a question which of 
late much agitated the public mind. He 
aliuded to the repeal of the Corn Laws, And 
why did he mention that? Because he trasted 
that as that question was about to be fipally 
settled, it wouid leave an open stage for ether 
questions that must succeed it. The repeal of 
the Corn Laws might bring more wheat for 
man, more oate for horses, more maize for 
cattle. But for men who spoke and reasoned, 
and enrolled themselves as members of me- 
chanics’ institutes, something more was re- 
quired than the meat that perisheth. And 
when the legislature shall have done its part as 
regards material things, the people must put 
forth their efforts to educate the immortal sou!. 
Then they would expect Lord John Rassell to 
write a letter against the evils of ignorance, 
which are more fatal than the evils of fever and 
mortality; they would expect Sir Robert Peel 
to bring in a bill for a general » of edu- 
cation; they would expect Cobden and Bright 
to agitate for free trade in slates and primmers, 
for jearning for the many, and literatare for 
the millions. His lordship then enlarged upon 
the uttlity of mechanics’ institutes, and recom- 
mended his hearers, whilst supporting them, 
toadd to knowledge virtue, which would ensare 
them everlasting happiness and peace.” 
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» Male wings. 13, Officers. . Female reception room. 35. Entrance to visiting-places 
. Seauhe: a. M4. cells, on Front entrance. 36. - 's house. 
3. Juvenile wing. 15. i * rooms, 26. Stairs to basement. 37. Matron’s house. 
4. Exercising yards for Males. 16. Officers’ mess. 27. Stairsto ditto of female department. 38. Dining-rooms 
_ — yoo Juveniles. <4 pases Be office. - yo a > Study 
7. Central Hall. , 19 Magistrates’ staircase 20. Ditto ditto for females. 41. Dead house. 
8. Corridors. 20. Washing-room. 31. Passage for friends. 42. Wicket gate. 
i» Celis. “ = Pega t. ag Ditto for officers. = aren 26 eg 
12. School-master’s room, i ; 23. Clerks’ a“. : 34, Prisoners. “6. Present lodge. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. | by Mr. Woodward, and invited English archi- | ing, that during the whole of his professional 


VENTILATION, 


At a meeting held on the 8th inst., Mr. Tite, 
vice-president, in the chair, the foreign se- 
cretary, Professor Donaldson, communicated 
the death of Monsieur Vaudoyer, architect of 
Paris, an honorary member of the Institute. 
Monsieur Vaudoyer, by his publications and 
his works, has rendered good service to his 


art. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, 
Dr. Buckland, being present for the first time 
since his election as hon member, was 
introdaced to the meeting, offered his ac- 
knowledgments. 

Sir Thomas Deane, architect, from Ireland, 
being introduced as a visitor, laid before the 
meeting a set of drawings illustrative of the 
Abbey of the Holy Cross, at Tipperary, made 





tects to visit his country, where much would 
be found to interest them. In this abbey there 
were several peculiarities; no two windows 
were alike: the apex of the label moulding 
round the window heads, terminated in some 
instances in a sculptured head. The most 
striking point, however, was the occurrence of 
a raised platform in the centre of the south 
transept, known in the neighbourhood as the 
= ocees oe on ee ee were 

ac ‘ore burial, Amongst - 
iarities in Irish building, Sir Thomas Domne 
mentioned a label or drip at Kilmallock, where 
over each joint a pedimental stone was placed 
~ protection, and produced a novel feature in 


An dress on ventilation was then delivered 


Mr. J Toynbee, F.R.S, 
Nr Toynbee introduced the subject by stat- 





career he had almost constantly been attached 
to publie medical institutions, and that he had 
of the existence of an 








































In 1 seen on the necessity for ventilation, it 
was shewn that 10 cubic feet of air, or a 
volume double the size of the person breath- 
ing, is required, for the purposes of respiration 
and transpiration, every minute. The circula- 
tion of the blood was described as the process 
of carbonization. Respiration as the process 
of decarbonization in the 170 millions of air 
eells, forming a surface thirty times as large as 
that of the skin. Im the process of transpira- 
tion, the so called inpapeible perspiration was 
continually given off, which together with the 
vapour expelled from the lungs, amounted to 
two fluid ounces everyhour. Thus 500people 
in a church during two hours, give off fifteen 
gallons of water into the air, which if not ear- 
ried away, saturates every thing in the build- 
ing after it has been breathed over and over 
again in conjunction with the impurities it 
contains collected from each individual. The 
use of lamps, gas, and oil, was shewn to de- 
teriorate the air and to add much moisture to 
it. 

The effects of neglect in carrying out plans 
for ventilation, are shewn in the production of 
three of the most formidable and frequent dis- 
eases which affect the human race,—fever, 
scrofula, and consumption. Numerous facts 
were adduced in proof of this view, and the 
way in which these diseases were produced 
was pointed out. Thas, it was shewn, that all 
those who were immolated in the Black Hole 
of Caleutta, who did not perish from imme- 
diate suffocation, died in @ short time from 
putrid fever. The proportion of people dying 
of consumption who follow in-door occupa- 
tions, is double that of those who work out of 
doors; and it increases as the space for Jabour 
is more contracted. Dr. Gay has shown that it 
is more common in the upper parts of large esta- 
blishments, as printing-houses, &c., where the 
air is most vitiated. Towns exposed to the wind 
are much less liable to consumption than those 
which are well protected and sheltered, and the 
goitre afflicting the inhabitants of the valleys 
of the Rhone is produced by a stagnation of 
air. Instances were cited of schools, in 
which the mass of the children were scrofulous, 
and to whom an increased diet, warmer cloth- 
ing, &c., were not productive of any benefit ; 
and by the aid of proper plans of ventilation 
the disease disappeared entirely, This result 
has taken place in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, since the new dens opened to 
the air have been in use. 

It was then shewn, that hitherto there had 
been a total absence of plans for the supply of 
pure air in a sufficient quantity, to the abodes 
of haman beings. Towns are erected in Jo- 
calities wholly unadapted for residences; they 
are constructed so as effectually to exclude the 
air, and often increase to so large a size as to 
be rendered from this cause only, most un- 
healthy. 

The last portion of the address was devoted 
to the consideration of the means to be adopted 
for securing an efficient ventilation. The ex- 
ample set by nature ought to be followed, and 
the gentle changes produced by the wind should 
be as much as possible imitated. The great 
“seas is, to admit into rooms and houses a 
arge quantity of air at a moderate temperature 
(60° to 65°); and that there should be an out- 
let for the vitiated air. The pure air to be 
admitted within three or four feet of the floor, 
and to be warmed by sid of the fire-place. 
The various plans for warming the fresh air 
were examined, and their errors were found 
te have been, that a small quantity was ad- 
mitted through a narrow channel, and at a 

mech too high, so that its nature 
was deteriorated. The subject of warming 
abodes was also alluded to; and it was shewn 
that from the bad mode ‘of construction of 
stoves re-places, aod from improper 
materials being used, the smoke was not con- 
sumed, ventilation was rendered impossible, 
and the greater of the heat dispersed up 
the chimney. Mr, Toynbee was happy to say, 
that he had recently examined some plans 
about to be patented by a gentleman who had 
devoted a long life to the subject, and bad 
brought to it great chemical and practical 
knowle oo} which these evils wont be 
remedied, a t advantages: 5 

In speaking of the — 
egress of the vitiuted air, it was stated, that as 





means for insurieg the 





there should always be a means of escape. Dr. 
Arnott’s valve bad been generully used for 
this , and thousands of people will be 
ind to its ase for their lives and health. 
If it were the custom of this country to erect 
statues in memory of those who, like Jenner, 
saved the lives of thousands of their fellow- 
men, Dr, Arnott in manifold ways had indeed 
earned for himself this distinction. A modifi- 
cation of Dr. Arnott’s ehimney valve, by Daw, 
a working man, was alluded to and displayed, 
which bad the advantage of always remaining 
open, unless voluntarily closed, Various sug- 
gestions were made, shewing how easily plans 
of ventilation may be earried out; and Mr. 
Toynbee concladed his very excellent address 
by appealing to the architects to earry out 
efficient plans in the construction of buildin 

by doing which they would confer unbounded 
pore upon the publie, by improving the publie 

alth. 

The chairman dwelt at some length on the 
fact, that there was no mystery in the science 
of ventilation—all was perfectly simple—the 
great point was te proportion the means of en- 
trance and exit to the quantity of air required. 
As regarded decoration, there was more diffi- 
eulty; the appearance of valves was offensive, 
and, moreover, the air in drawing through 
them left black lines around the edges, 

The Dean of Westminster alladed to some 
houses ia Edinburgh, ventilated by the late Sir 
John Robison, where the means of exit for the 
vitiated air was provided behind the e¢ornices 
in every room.’ The reverend gentleman took 
occasion to comment on the injury done by the 
open gully holes in our streets, and blamed the 
Commissioners of Sewers for not permitting 
them to ve trapped. The necessity for permit- 
ting the escape of the bad air from the sewers 
was no answer. If central shafte were pro- 
vided at certain intervals, with a single gas- 
light at the tep ef each, the sewers would be 
effectually ventilated, and the public health 
preserved. Several other gentlemen addressed 
the meeting at considerable length, 


eee 
SUPPOSED INJURY TO ELY CATHEDRAL. 


In addition to our t’s letter, 
last week, it may be satisfactory to some of our 
readers to see the following remarks, which 
have been addressed to the Atheneum on the 
subject :—“ The author of some observations, 
which were given in the Atheneum for May 
23rd, respecting the works which are in pro- 
gress in Ely Cathedral, is mistaken im sup- 
posing that the octagonal termination of the 
western tower, and the sub-arches beneath the 
original Norman work, are cotemporary and 
parts of the same design. The first was erected 
about the year 1386; the seeond were added, 
by Bishop Gray, about the year 1460; in con- 
sequence, as it is surmised, of the tower having 
sunk bodily through a space of nearly six 
inches,—oceasioning the most extensive ruin 
of the adjoining wings pf the western transept; 
of which the northern was taken down and the 
southern (which has been recently opened and 
restored) was left in a very dangerous state, — 
the crown of every arch being ruptared and 
dislocated ; and one of the principal pieces, and 
much of the areading and ashlaring, complete] 
separated from the rubble filling of the ell 
As the Norman piers of the tower are cased 
with new and very perfect masonry, it is im- 
possible to speculate upon the state to which 
they were reduced by this subsidence ; but the 
magnificent Norman zigzag arches, which are 
now partially (to the extent of about three feet 
in depth out of ten) exposed to view, are per- 
fectly sound, there beng oly one copsiderable 
crack discoverable in them, occasioned by a 
partial twisting in the settlement of the south- 
western buttressing turret of the great tower, 
If any were wanting of the confidence of 
the builder of the sub-arches, in the stability and 
etrenets of the Norman arches above them, it 
would be found in the loose rubble yi 
which was, in three cases out of four, le be- 
tween them, and which alone has been par- 
tially removed in the works which are now ia 


it may be very readily admitted that the 
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tion aod stability of the great monuments of 
* One of these houses, we rememaber, is strated in 











our ecclesiastical architecture, not merely ex- 
treme caution, but also the application of the 
most matured architectaral and engineering 
skill and experience. We believe the corres: 
panes of the Atheneum of the 23rd May, to 
e mistaken in supposing that the parties con- 
cerned in these works have not sought for and 
obtained the best advice and assistance which 
they could command. The whole structure of 
this tower has been most carefully studied 
and examined ;—plans and sections of every 
part of it have been made ;—and the course 
and extent of every crack in the structure (and 
they are less considerable and less dangerous 
than in most other towers of this MeN 
have been, ag far es possible, scrutinized an 
traced ;—defective portions of it (particularly 
in the stage beneath the octagon, where great 
injuries had been done by unskilfal additions 
subsequent to the restoration), have been care- 
fully rebuilt with solid masonry, and boarded ; 
a timber framing, of great strength, designed 
to brace together the sides of the tower, which 
had become not merely useless but injurious, 
from the rottenness of many of its essential 
parts, is in the course of restoration to a state 
of much greater efficiency than it ever before 
;~-and we believe that no precaution 
has been, or is likely to be, neglected, which 
is caleulated to secure this noble structure, 
without further injary, to future ages.” 
We have yet to learn, with certainty, that 
an architect has been employed, and who the 
architect js. 





THE STRIKE. 





At a meeting of master builders, held at 
the Portico, Liverpool, on the 3rd of June, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

1, That having acceded to the benevolent 
request of Mr. Rushton, to meet a deputation 
of the working classes, for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to arrange the differences that 
existed, and it appearing, from the assertion 
of the representatives of the workmen, that 
they were duly authorized to adjust those dif- 
ferences, and that the bar to such adjustment 
was the declaration that they did not, or would 
not, belong to the General Trades’ Union; 
and the masters having withdrawn that decla- 
ration, and it having been agreed upon, ina 
consequence, that work should be resumed on 
the same terms as before the srrike, this 
meeting feels regret in being obliged to re- 
cord the fact, that the stipendiary magistrate 
has been mest unfairly and uncourteously 
dealt with, the arrangement most dishonour- 
ably broken, and it was made manifest that 
no faith can be kept with those who have at 
present the management and the conduct of 
the Masons’ Club. 

2. That this meeting is more than ever 
strongly impressed with the opinion, that no 
further communication whatever should be 
held with the delegates of the clubs; that con- 
cession has now reached its utmost limit; and 
while they are willing to receive their work- 
men on the same terms as heretofore, they 
utterly repudiate the principle of club inter- 
ference between the buyer and seller of labour ; 
and they again pledge themselves to resist such 
anwarrantable interference ; and, 

3. That this meeting now considers it a 
solemn duty, looking at the amegnt of indivi- 
dual suffering, as well as of loeal inconveni- 
ence, that is likely to result from a renewal 
of the strike, to cali upon all the public bodies, 
as well as private individuals, to aid them in 

jag down a combination which repudiates 
its own acts and assertions, which keeps no 
faith, and which is exercising a most arbitrary 
influenge over hundreds of workmen who are 
anxious to proceed with their work, and which, 
if pot cheeked, must tend still further to in- 
erease the misery, destitution, and general in- 
convenience which are pow so severely felt. 
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Tae Ratsixne Macuine 1n THe Generas 
we  ssromagrtape new machine for raising 
i ter-carriers and bags, which 
we described some time back,* appears to be 
ee in its jon ¢ a 
accident has led to a partial prohibition of its 
use. Surely there can be no real difficulty in 
rendering its operation steady ¢ 
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WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


—e- 

At a court, held on Friday, the 5th inst., 
Mr. Leslie in the chair, the collectors pre- 
sented their accounts, and the clerk reported, 
that of the gross amount of the rates on the 
various districts, 46,6174. 13s. 3d., the sum of 
39,1162 7s. 9d. bad been collected, and there 
were 7,501i. 5s. 6d. uneollected, The clerk 
further reported the treasurer's account, from 
which it that there were in the 
banker’s hands a eash balance of 13,373/. 18s, 8d. 
—Orders on the bankers were signed for 
372%, 14s. 1d, 

Sixty petitions were then presented to the 
court, for 5,453 feet of new sewers, at the 
expense of the various applicants, and 461 
new house drains. 

Fifteen tenders were presented to the court 
for the supply of 500 gully grates. Messrs. 
Cottam and Hellen’s was declared the lowest, 
and their tender was accepted. Tenders for 
30,000 radiated brieks were then received. 
Messrs. Rutty and Verey were the successful 
competitors, A farther order for an additional 
150,000 was given, subject to the sanction of 
the next court, at the same price, 40s. per 
thousand delivered. 

Thomas Rowe was elected fourth clerk of 
the works, nem. con. 

In consequenee of the great increase of 
business, the clerk and surveyor were ordered 
to look out for a person well qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of a builder’s clerk, at a 
salary of 2/. per week, and report to the next 
court. 

*,* The largeness of the amount belonging 
to the commission, constantly reported as 
being in the banker’s hands, excites the sur- 
prise of some of our readers. We will inquire 
into it, 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tne project of transforming the Regent's 
Caval into a railway has become void in eon- 
sequence of the required amount not having 
been subscribed ; so that the 5,000/. deposited 
as caution money by the committee of the 
proposed scheme has become the property of 
the Regent Canal Company,_—-The Eastern 
Union line, which was opened on Tuesday 
week, for the conveyance of goods, cattle, and 
parcels, will be opened on the 15th for pas- 
sengers. General Pasley inspected the tut 
line on the 4th instant. The most noticeable 
works appear to be the bridge erected over 
the deepest part of the cut, near Brantham, 
and consisting of five arches of 30 feet span 
each; and the embankment crossirg the two 
tidal and navigable forks or branches of the 
Stour upon wooden viaducts, intercepting a 
piece of land, where the formation of a wharf 
and dock has been suggested, The comple- 
tion of this line is exciting much interest in 
Suffolk, and the Ipswich e take great 
credit to themselves for their exertions in se- 
curing its formation, The fares between Lon- 
don and Ipswieh are to be 15s., 10s., and 
5s, 8d. — The London and veiw og 
Grand Janction, Midland, and Northern Rail- 
Ms, Companies, have made arrangements for 
the conve of newspa at a charge 
one-half that for parcels, prorided the charge 
for a single package be not less than one shil- 
ling. The London aad Birmingham Company 
require that the ayres shall contain “ news- 
papers only,” and that they shall have autho- 
rity to open and examine whenever they 
have reason to believe that this ion is 
infri ———- Excavations have been made for 
the Lincoln railway station, which is to have a 
Greeian portico. The contract is for 21 ,700/. 
——The line of electric telegraph between the 
metropolis and Leeds will be completed in the 
course of the summer, when seven minutes will 
suffice to convey intelligence between the two. 
Even at the communication reaches to 
the Midland station at Normanton, and the 
late division in the House of Lords was an- 
nounced at about nine in the morning. 
_— South Devon line from ey to 

‘eignmouth was opened on the 30th of ™ 
It is a single line of broad gau: Gtended 
te be w no : 

but opened in meantime for the eon- 
venience of the district ## a locomotive Tine. 
Twenty miles of pipe are on the ; 





Bristol and Exeter Reilway. The Exe is 
crossed by a pile bridge, and the line is car- 
ried ever a street upon archus. At Dawlish, 
it is earried over a viaduct of granite under 
which is aceess to the beach. There are five 
short tunoels stg Dawlish “a 7“ , 
mouth, the intery ing pevtanten 
sea-walls. At Star Cross the line passes quite 
h the water. The electric telegraph is 
com i to Teignomouth.—The san oat 
lators at Exeter are said to have pledged them- 
selves. to sehemes amounting to 11,000,000L 
———On the 4th inst., Lord Redesdale 
wane titions to Festioment fron pont 
5,000 railway passengers, one em sign 
by dixty-aive ladies, complaining of the in- 
convenience occasioned by the break of gauge, 
——By a Parliamentary rotars printed on the 
4th instant, it appears that out of 588 private 
bills ied for during the present session, 
for which a subscription contract has been de- 
posited in the Private Bill-offiee, 514 were 
railway projects. There is a very good sum- 
mary to this return, from whieh it seems that 
the estimated expense of the 588 undertakings 
is 265,842,386/, The capital stock is stated 
at 258,370,360/, and the money authorized to 
be borrowed 94,270,5614, The expense of the 
various railways, out of the sum set forth is, 
259,329,4501. ; the capital stock, 254,050,760/, ; 
and the money authorized te be borrowed 
90,47 2,0951,——* Of the 530 bills before Par- 
liament at the beginning of the session,” 
the’ Railway Chronicle, “ 370 have, upto Whit- 
suntide, been finally disposed of, leaving 160 
still before the Committees.” 


Summary of Bills granted. 
Miles 
in length. Capital. 
106 for England.. 2,384) ....£59,411,462 
62 for Scotiand.. 853} ...,£#14,983,110 
42 for Ireland... 970} ....£12,063,000 


210 Grand totels.. 4,172) £36 ,457,572 


Of the above 210 there are— 


New, or t Companies .....++> 
London and Birmingham (Branches, Ex- 

tensions, &C.)......cecbrsssenecees 
Grand Junction ......s+ss0ss+e08 
Great Western (broad gauge)......++++ 
Midland and York and North Midland... 
Pastern Counties... .....ccececccecses 
Bawis TA oi osc ccc eccccepedecd 








a 
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Brighton and Croydon Companies....., 
Cabedoniee os .c ice cc evseresevess 

Edinburgh and G Sees cov dbeee ve 
Glasgow and Ayr .....s00+sseesveeees 


eee ss 
MeN DOK EHH OO Be OOvaenrurkOowu 


Ipswick and Bury St. Edmunds,.,...... 

reat Southern and Western of Ireland,, 
Midland Great Western of Ireland,...., 
Cork and Bandon ....ssseeses-res00% 
Belfast and Ballymena.....4.+0++-+++> 
Dublin and Kingstown .....,++.+++00- 


210 

Earl Fitzwilliam, in the House of Lords, on 
the 5th inst., moved an order to the effect that 
the third reading of no more railway bills be 
agreed to, until the whole of the bills now under 
the consideration of Perliament be br t up. 
As his reason for introducing the resolations 
ins gris, his Lordship alleged the ill success 
of the Government plan for winding up the 
affairs of the railway companies. The Earl of 
Dalhousie, Lord Kinnaird, and the Duke of 
Wellington objected to the resolutions, as the 
working of the Government measure had not 
been iently tested; but all admitted that 
some modification of the standing orders, with 
the view to repress railway speculation, was 
absolutely necessary. The resolutions, how- 
ever, were finally withdrawn.—The House 
of Lords (select committee on bills) have 
unanimonsly decided in favour of the Londep 
and York line. 


Eee 

Warertoo Bainoce.—At the : 
meeting of proprietors held last alien = 997 | 
barsements were shewn to be equal te the re- 
ceipts,and, of course, no dividend was. 
The bridge has not been purchased by any rail- 
way company, 





COURTS IX LIVERPOOL. 


It would be y desirable to consider 
whether, in our Genie, it would not 
be better to abolish eourts altogether, and to 


take down as many houses as might be needful 
to convert them into short opening at 
both ends into wider streets. are be- 


sides, mora! objections to courts, which we do 
” rnp ue been sufficiently considered. 
small court is a separate community, and its 
inmates must have a certain influence either 
for good or evil‘ upon each other. The bad 
example of one family must 
fluence others; and r ble le are 
obliged to consort with those whom they can- 
not esteem, but whom they cannot avoid. And 
when we consider how large a pr of 
the female sex, industrious mothers of families, 
are condemned to spend their whole lives im- 
mured between the blackened walls of those 
narrow and pestilential localities, never, per- 
haps, seeing the sun shine into their houses, 
and knowing nothing in the wide universe but 
its miseries, it is e to make the heart 
sick. And what must the reality be? Let 
our readers, especially our female readers, try 
to realise this. Let them consider at the same 
time, that these women are not only eut 
off from every intercourse with objects of 
naturel beauty, bat that Lg aks generally 
their short lives ia ill th, with their 
ehildren sickly and wen mary mp them; and 
all this because buildi is valuable, and 


eannot be rt a 
ness, and sorrow, and death, 


for human si 
are counted light in » while all the 


moral evil produced in the living, is equally 
disregarded. How many 0 respectable woman, 
by reason of familjarity with such scenes, has 
@ th all the downward phases of 
ith, bad habits, and drunkenness, to confirmed 
vice! The fact is notorious; and indeed it 
could not be otherwise, constituted as haman 
nature is. We would for these reasons sholish 
courts, unless they were differently construc 
from any we have in this town.— Health 
Towns Advocate. 





SELF-SUPPORTING VILLAGE SOCIETY. 

Ow Wednesday week, the first meeting of 
the members and friends of this society, esta- 
lished in connection with the Church of Eng- 
land, wae hee in hag The sae z 
Coo . eside was y 
the Pord Bi icp of Norwich, Lord Joba Man- 
ners, M.P,, &c. 

The first resolation, which affirmed the ne- 


cessity of ing some provision for the ia- 
fourng elas, baviog in view their temporal 


Bishap of Norwich. The undertaking, his 


, 

from con himself with it in conse- 
of the ekeilarity which he thought it 
to the plan adopted by Mr. Robert Owen, 
the socialist, in Hampshire; but he became 

convinced of his error, and was now 
that the scheme was eminently calculated to 
serve the interests of those for whom it was 
designed, Mr. Morgan's ealculation was, that 
45 would be required, in order to build 
and furnish cottages for 300 families, with 
charch, workshops, infirmary, &c., and that 
15,0001. would suffice to purchase | ,000 acres 
The village would be under the 
The returns would 


Commencement ov New Burioswes,-if 
architects wili not take the trouble to iaferm ns 
when “‘ first stones” are to be isid, a 

te 
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Hand-book for Mapping, Engineering, and Ar- 


’ 
chitectural ' . B B. P, Witar 
C.E. &e. Wealé, 1846... ‘ 


Tue want of such a work as this has 
been felt, both by teachers yt ps it wi 
be welcomed by a large class of persons, and 
found of the greatest service in every i 
neer’s architect's and surveyor’s office. “The 
following selection from the contents will shew 
the comprehensive nature of the work :— 

Examples of mep details.—North points— 
Borders for plans, &c.: map drawing, map 
engraving, map writing, designs for titles, de- 
signs for trees from nature, hill shading, con- 
ventional signs, railway plans and sections; 
geological di and sections ; alphabets, 
with rules and examples of the mode of con- 
stracting them ; architectural drawing, shew- 
ing also the method of colouring different ma- 
terials; flourishing, examples of; colours; 
specimen plate of map drawing, exemplified in 
lithography, and example of surveyor’s field 
book. It well deserves an extensive sale. 

The annexed extract may be serviceable to 
some of our readers :— 


Instruction for Zincographing Plans, Sectione, 
and Drawings 


“‘ Transfer a tracing of the drawing to be zinco- 
graphed on to a zinc properly prepared 
drawing on—the is to be made in a manner 
precisely similar to that employed for lithograph- 
ing. Having transferred the tracing, take off the 
latter, and with a clean silk handkerchief 
remove the superfiaous chalk which will appear 
on the plate—draw in the lines and 
precisely the same manner as on stone. In draw- 
ing on zinc be careful not to breathe on it, and 
keep it at all times in a dry place; the least damp 
has a tendency to corrode the metal, when the 
drawing would be spoiled. Great care is requisite 
to keep the surface of the plate free from dirt, even 
the fingers must not be allowed to touch it, or 
places where they are allowed to rest, will be ren- 
dered quite unfit for use. It is a very good way to 
keep so much of the plate as is not actually being 
worked on covered up. If spots of ink or grease 
should accidently find their way on to the plate, 
they may be removed by rubbing such i 
a little clean turpentine, and a piece of blotting 
paper. Zincography has much to recommend it in 
preference to lithography, as its use for 
plans and sections. It is not an invention of as 
long standing as lithography, and although the use 
and treatment of the zinc plate in the hands of the 
draughtsman is perfectly as simple as that of stone, 
yet with the printer the case is different. Printers 
in general have not had as much experience of zinc 
printing as they have had of stone printing, conse- 
quently there are fewer available zinc printers ; this 
will not long be the case, for experience teaches us 
that zinc is the preferable material for railway plans 
and sections and for all works of magnitude requir- 
ing speed in the execution. Its extreme portability 
and cheapness are its principal recommendations. 
It is much easier drawn on than stone. It is a dif- 
ficult matter to use the drawing pen without a ruler 
on stone, the surface i there is a lia- 
bility to slip ; but the zinc being grained, the grai 
very much resembling drawing , the drawing 
pen lays hold of it, and or straight lines 
may be drawn with as great facility as on drawing 
paper. Drawing on zine is very destructive to the 
drawing pen. It will be necessary to set the pen 
about three or four tidles a day to insure always 
drawing fine lines. The best drawing pen to use 
for drawing on zinc is Hawkin’s Everlasting Pen.”’ 


e 
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Ecyvrr: Temete or Dennera.—A late 
letter from Cairo (May 17th), written, by an 
intelligent traveller, to the Li Gazette, 
after describing the interest be felt in a Nile 
voyage to and from the second cataract, in- 
forms us that the Temple of Dendera has been 
completely cleared of all the rubbish with which 
it was encumbered, and is now to be seen as 
one of the most perfect of the Egyptian tem- 
ples. 

A Sa BattLe oF THE me omesrrtis 90g 
of ‘Trade have reported on the gauge q . 
They find themselves unable to remedy the 
serious evil wrest Meo ing, as see no 

ing the entire ion of 
the 7 feet gauge. With some few excepti 
the narrow guage is to be hereafter 
uniformly. 
& Daarwace or Camsenwei.t.—Some alarm- 


tp cage en. cies, ws he sored 


geectine wath of the declangn. 


THE BUILDER. 


upon buildings, nso Bai ee ve the fol- 
lowing reci preparing stucco 
whiacweh scek on the east end of the Presi- 
dent’s house at Washington ; colouring may be 
so added as to give desirable tinge to the 
ion :—“ Take half a bushel of nice un- 
slacked lime; slack it with boiling water, 
covering it during the process to keep in the 
steam. Strain the liquor th a fine sieve 
or strainer, and add to it a peck of clean salt, 
a pomfes in — pas A. three 
pounds of ground rice, ground to a thin paste, 
and sti and boiled hot; half a pound of 
powdered Spanish whitening, and a pound of 
clean glue, which has been re a issolved 
by first soaking it well, and then hanging it 
over a slow fire, in a small kettle, within a 
} one filled with water. Add five gallons 
of water to the whole mixture; stir it well, 
ae it — a few meg rye from dirt. 
t d on quite hot ; for this 
it can be k Me belie ot p partie Nerensa. 
It is said, about one pint of this mixture 
will cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house, if properly applied. Brushes, more or 
less small, may be ased, according to the neat- 
ness of the job required. It retains its bril- 
liancy for many years. There is nothing of 
the kind that will com with it, either for 
inside or outside walls.”— New York Sun. 

Boype..’s Patent Hinces.—Mr. James 
Boydell, of the Oak Farm Iron-works, has 
just obtained a patent for improvements in the 
manufacture of hinges, both iron and brass, 
The first improvement consists of casting 
hinges, with the pivots on which they turn, in 
one piece: in order to accomplish this, one 
flap is cast, provided with a suitable core in 
the shoulder to receive the pivot on which the 
hinge is to work ; after this flap is cast, and 
the cores removed, the other flap is cast upon 
its edge in such manner that the two exactly 
fit, and the fluid metal entering the core in the 
first flap, forms the nee pivot. The 
second improvement consists in a mode of 
casting brass hinges, when separate pins or 
axes are to be applied, after the flaps are cast ; 
they are cast on cores not going quite through 
at one end, and with a little projection at the 
other —so that, when a pin of the proper 
length is introduced, the excess of metal is 
beaten down and filed off, and the pin is com- 
pletely inclosed. The third improvement con- 
sists in casting the flaps for several hinges in 
one piece, and then dividing them. In cast- 
ing flaps for hinges it has been usual to have 
a separate mould for each flep, although 
several moulds are made in the same box ; but 
the patentee proposes to cast a length of—say, 
six for instance—with projections on the mould 
to form grooves, where they are to be divided 
—so that each hinge can then be broken off, 
and finished by grinding. A fourth improve- 
ment consists in annealing cast-iron hinges in 
coke ovens.— Mining Journal. 

Taz New Hicuway Bitt.—Considerable 
opposition is manifested throughout the 
country to the new Highway Bill, now before 
Parliament. The objectors assert that sur- 

ors of highways, appointed ander the 
existing system, are more competent to dis- 
charge the duties of the office than any com- 
ve stranger could be ; in consequence of 
prad local knowledge—that it S = interest 
present surveyors to employ the poor of 

their respective pehahas—thex the proposed 
change would take the management of parish 
matters, and parish monies, out of the hands of 
the parishioners—that it would be attended 
with increased expense, which country districts 
are ill able to bear—and that it would be un- 
just towards pari which have been well 


to make them for the igent 
managed, S pay negligent | ined. 


Merroro.iran Improvements.—A Go- 
vernment bill has just been brought into the 
House of Commons to enable the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests to construct a 
new street from Spitalfields to Shoreditch, and 
for that purpose to raise a sum of 120,000/. on 
the “M is Improvement Fund.” 

Sxe.ton Cavaca, Y orxsnine.—Mr. Ewan 


Cc i is about to acom- 
sat em Smarsemr yO o publish 8 co 
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Sreciat Supervision.—The following ex- 
tract seems to shew that the ants have architects, 
if not official referees :—* A wall had been 

ected, with the view of sustaining a vaulted 
ceiling, still i » that had been pro- 

towards the wall of the opposite cham- 

. The workman who began constructing 
it, had given it too little elevation to meet the 

ite partition upon which it was to rest. 

it been continued on the original plan, it 
must infallibly have met the wal! at about one 
half its hei ; and this it was necessary to 
avoid. This state of things — forcibly 
claimed my attention; when one of the ants, 
arriving at the place, and visiting the works, 


— itself; but this it as soon obviated, 

y taking down the ceiling, and raising the 

wall upon which it reposed. It then, in my 
ce, constructed a new ceiling with the 
nts of the former one.’’— Huber. 

Lastonsury Cross.—Glastonbury is rich 
in architectural beauty ; the ruins of its abbey 
are justly regarded as as the most beautiful 
in England, and are carefully preserved. It is 
with much pleasure we learn from the Great 
Western Advertizer, that the inhabitants are 
about to rebuild, in harmony with the peculiar 
featares of the town, the High Cross at the in- 
tersection of the streets, on the foundation of 
the old Market Cross, removed a.p. 1806. 
Workmen are now engaged in opening the 
ground, and the foundation-stone is to be laid 
by Mr. Thomas Porch Porch, who has paid 
marked attention to procuring the best possible 

lan for the building. The Cross will be about 
fty feet high, composed of Bath stone, and 
highly ornamented througliout. 

AILWAY AND Merropouitan Improve- 
ments.—Under this head the current number 
of the Westminster Review has a very inter- 
esting article containing several important 
suggestions, deserving the attention of our 
readers. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 
: Mownpar, June 15.—Statistical, 12, St. James’s-square, 
P.M. 
Turspay, June 16.—Linnsan, Soho-square, 8 P.M ; Civil 
Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 8 p.m. 
Wepangrspar, 17.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 p.m. ; Geo- 
Somerset House, 8} P.m.; British Archeological 
ae Western Literary Institution, Leicester-square, 
P.M. 
Tuvaspay, 18.— Royal, Somerset House, 8} p.m. ; Anti- 
Somerset House, 8 p.m. 
SaTuRpAr, 20.—Asiatic, 14, Grafton-street, 2 r.™. 








TENDER. 











For Ely Corn Exchange and Poultry Market :— 
ea £1,900 
and Son, Cambridge ........ 1, 
Bullock , Cambridge ...... 1,882 
Sugars, Lynn ....... cs essseccnse 1,800 
Newham, Lynn ..............+0+5 1,726 
SOE, TA bso ooo ks vkc cesses us cece 1,644 
Oats, {aecepted) ...... 1,500 
NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
[We are pelled, by 4 ¢ of the Stamp Office, to omit 


» by the i 
the mames of the parties to whom tenders, &c. are to be addressed. 
For the convenience of our readers, however they are entered im a 
e of “ The Builder,” 


2 Yecksttect Covent Gentea om 
For the execution ef Contract No. 2 on the Dereham and 


Lynn line of railway, at the termination of Con- 
tract No. 1, in the parish of M h, and terminating at 
Swaff ham, being a length of 5? miles; comprising 


ileet ooo, 
together with a station-house at Swaffham. ws 

For the execution of the several works to be done in build- 
ing an additional wing on the men’s side of the Kent County 
Lunatic Asylum, Barming-heath, and making other altera- 


For the erection of a new barrack, &c., for officers, at Port- 


works of excavation, embankment, bri 


sea, for the Board of Ordnance. 

For the repairs of the roads over, and at the ends of all, 
or any one or more, of the 
for three viz. : — Parsons Buckton, Ford, 


| 
| 
i 
| 








appeared to be struck with the difficulty which - 

















THE BUILDER. 








For the erection of gas works for the town of Wetherby. 

For a supply of ironmongery for the East-India Company. 

For the colouring and whitewashing of the Lock Hospital, 
at Liverpool. 

For the erection of new markets, &c., in the parish of St. 
Ann Shandon, Cork. 

For repairing that portion of the -road from Cork to 
Dublin, between Draddy’s-hill and -horgan Chapel, 
all in the besong of Cork. 

For 5,000 meters of the best quality and most approved 

vered in equal weekly portions during the months 
and August next. The tenders must state the dimensions 


For lime-washing all the wards, and privies 
t to the Coventry Union Workhouse, and for repair- 
Trustees with 


For supp! the River Clyde 
British timber for one year, from ist July next. 

For supplying the trustees last named with iron and steel 
for six months, from Ist July next. 

For supplying said trustees with nails and shovels for one 
year, from ist July next. 

For supplying said trustees with iron castings for six 
months, from lat July next. 

_For suppl the same with lead and plumbers’ work, 
oils and paint, &c., for one year, from ist July next. 

Forthe execution of the whole works of the Campsie branch 
of the Edin and Railway, commencing at s 
point near the intilloch station, and terminating near 
Campsie or Lennoxtown, a length of 54 miles or thereby. 

For the erection of a store at Clare, Ireland. 

For the erection of a market-house in the town of Drum- 
keeran, county Leitrim, Ireland. 

For the erection of a manse and offices at Chirnside, N. B. 

For the erection of a toll-house at or near the Cross Roads 
Tavern, near Carmarthen, for the Carmarthen District Road 
Trustees. 

For the erection of a toll-house at Cenarth village for the 
same trustees. 

For the erection of a toll-house at the end of Carmarthen 
bridge for the Commott’s District Road Trustees. 

For the erection of a toll-house at or near Parky-box, Kid- 
welly, for the trustees last named. 

For the erection of a toll-house at or near Wernddu, in the 
parish of Lianegwad, for the Llandovery District Road 
Trustees. 

For the erection of a toll-house at or near Cwmduad, for 
the Carmarthen District Road Trustees. 

For the erection of a toll-house at or near Dafan Bridge, 
near Lianelly, for the Commotts District Road Trustees. 

For the erection of a toll-house at or near the village of 
Lianon, for the district trust last named. 

For the erection of a toll-house at Penybont, near Lam- 
peter Pont Stephen, for the Llandovery District Road Trus- 
tees. 


For the various works proposed to be done in the repairs 
of the Union Workhouse, near Hertford. 

For the masons’, carpenters’, slaters’, plumbers’, and 
plasterers’ works of a dwelling-house and farm-offices to be 
erected at Tullich, on the estate of Suddie, in the parish of 
Knockbain, Ross-shire. 

For the excavation and construction of certain tanks, &c. 
at Spon-end, connected with the Coventry Water-works. 

For the building of the National Schools at Great Waltham, 
near Chelmsford (extension of time). 

For either putting the oe ing to the Com- 

missioners of Drainage the parish of Haabem, in the 
county of Norfolk, into sufficient repair, 
i driven by steam or wind of sufficient 
effectually to drive a water-wheel of not 
diameter, with scoops 15 inches wide. The 
consists of about 300 acres. 

For providing and laying down in 
market, 700 yan, or Gatbehn, of 
lowing dimensions :—Scotch granite, 12 


ube 
ay 
bids 
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For pain the exterior of the three workhouses and 


children’s to the Union. 
and situate iy at are | Ratcliff, Wapping, and 
Limehouse, in one or several 


repewing of the same. 

For the repair of 672 hes of the road and lanes in the 
town of ae ggltor y ap wom Oy 6d. a perch, 

For the ir of 3,442 perches mail-coach road, from 
Limerick to Ennis, between Newmarket-bridge and Cratloe 
Police Barrack ; not to exceed 6s. 6d. a perch. 


For the of 867 mail-coach road, from Enni 
to Lissarich, ween eee iiee and Newmarket-bridge ; 
not to exceed 6s. a perch. 


For painting the workhouse of St. Thomas’s Union, 
xeter. 


For the execution of the several works to be done in build- 
ing an additional wing on the men’s side of the Kent County 
Lunatic Asylum, Heath. 

a 


COMPETITIONS. 


| APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


aman nd ey 26 oa ne eae 350 
1, 
hornbeam trees, birch, &c. 
At the Horseshoes, Lower Hardres: several tons of oak, 
ners also sundry lots of unmeasured oak 
tops, &e. 


At Gloucester : ock in trade, comprising an assortment 
pe Yay ome gy . sod Honduras mahogan a he 
fitch and board, &e. pee oe 


Ss Deanne ; 5 13 hene-atew vibrat- 
At Bishopwearmouth: in suitable lots, a stock of timber 
deals, and stones. 


At Leeds: a stock in trade, nage ys turning-lathes 
of various kinds, 16 of vices, anvils, grinding- 
sialdaes snd antbet Galen cade hentia 

At Cople, near Bedford : a quantity of oak timber. 

At Liverpool: the materials of ten cottages. 

At the Lower Grove, Myland, Colchester: about 140 oak 
trees and 114 oak 

At Whitby W: Birdbrook, Essex quantity of 
PE gis p= ok nti poem et a” 

At Upton Lovell, near Heytesbury : a portion of a stock in 
trade, comprising oak, ash, and elm plank and board, useful 
old ——s material and slabs, wagons, ladders, shafts, 

At Ai Allca,—N.B. A of 

See, oe large quantity 


At Great Hadham and Standon, Herts: 1,000 larch firs, 
22 oak, and 15 ash trees, with hurdle stuff, ash poles, &c, 

At Knockbain, Rosshire: about 69 acres of Scots fir and 
aon ae suitable for deals, scantlings, railway railing, 

At Radwinter, Essex: 107 oak timber trees. 

At the Debden Hall Estate: 600 larch, and 200 spruce 
fir trees, 100 oak saplings, &c. 

At Inverary : sale of wood postponed. 

At Shelley and Layham, near Hadleigh: 100 cherry-trees, 
areal very Sage an, 10 butt ends of black Italian poplar, 

Co 


At East-street, Manchester-square: a builder’s stock in 

trade, lease, and business. 

At Suffolk-street, Rotherfield-street, Sages ate, cate 

stantially-built carcasses, in a forward state of completion. 

At Wanstead : 400,000 stock and place bricks. 

At W , High-street: a stock of i , two 
seven pair forge-bellows, 13 tons -iron, 

two tons steel, chain-cables, stoves, ranges, nails, hinges, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Asphalte Varnish.””—A correspondent wishes to know 
oe ee a 
Re would Sa ae pas + pene in “‘ Ricanti’s 
Sass see We will endeavour to write to 


“ D. J, J.°—Mr. Barlow's is not yet printed. 
‘ce tegerader ef trina tas foatog of suis wa 
ving the og 
peed i gan mane Oe Oa ne eben Seneeee We 
probabl int is letter. 
“An Owner 1 canhgh the Office of Woods and Works. 
- Plate "—Mr. A. wishes to know the 
rineip al importers. 
ma Paddington Workhouse.’’—An inhabitant of Paddington 
wishes to express his dissent from the course pursued by the 





* ” (Northwich).—It is diffieult to say 
how near to the window the building may be placed without 
his injury by stoppage light air. Someth 

on the use ot oe sotep in childs Ge Winton’ te. 
As to garden wall, we raise it without 


tier, at 
Gentieman.”’—With every disposition to oblige corres- 
pondents, we have not time to reply to such wholesale 


—" H, M.P.,*? 8. B. S.,”" “3, Bs,” “J. C.,” 
“ R. 3 7 A ter.”” 


Barugh land. Agaat,” 
Almack, ‘ 
on p= 7 ll 

: : - Cathedral. = 4 
Sandys.”” (J. Russell Smi Compton-street). 

igles of Gothic Seslesiestion! ‘Avchituctase. By 

M. H. , Eighth Edition.’’ (Bogues Fleet-street). 
** Patent Journal, No. 11.” ‘“* The Railway Register, for 


® * Correspondents are uested to address all commu- 
nications to Ep:ton, York-street, Covent-garden. 


pneneeunsteemreconsemmnrannara sensor east SAN NT 





the whole of the Shares in the are 
up, and that a MEETING will take at Two 
o'clock, on Wednesday the 17th, at the Messrs. 
BULLOC LESCOMBE, 35, Lincoin’s Inn Fields,— 
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,» BUILDERS, &c. 


& Co, WHOLESALE 
GE. and MANUFACTURERS of 
STOVES, &c., 196, Bilackfrian- 
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IRON-WORK FOR BAKERS’ OVENS. 


F A. TIDDEMAN, Purfleet Wharf, 
s Eeri-ctrest, Blackfriars, heepe sn assortment of 





ENDRY and GLOVER, IRON. 
iney have more their Foundry ‘from Senart’s- buildings) 
te CHARLES-STREET and 166, DRURY-LANE, ; 
pene in poem An 
Seve alee os Sot stock of patterns 
for every description of Castings. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


[gle pene and DEALERS may be sup- 
plied with ~ of every description from 
a large stock of the at very low 

cash, by HORNE and ALLEN, Paper-hanging Manufac- 
tarers and Importers, 41, Gracechurch-street, London 
N.B. Any papers made washable at One Penny per 
extra. Also, a stock of French Papers always on . 


I 
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TO PAPER-HANGERS, HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


ps Pn 
trade to their stock of paper- , comprising 


execute French pattern that be tet 
fall ral in rat the same price that can be p 

in a saving _ carriage 
to the purchaser. They recently a most com- 
plete assortment of French patterns. 
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praca VENETIAN,. and other 


OSAIC PAVEMENTS 
A ckedat WINTON tad 00'e warchouse, §, 
' side of — Wyatt, 

lately been consi. 


.B. An assortment of plain ame aan t oes 











TILES FOR COVERING 
UILDINGS. 
Rw: BROWNE’S newly-invented 
CURVED ITALIAN TILES, for , 








IP TILES to suit ane Sent in col 
Ridges, with } roll . 
Scans ahemes eottens da Saunas Maan na syle, 
devices or plain; conduits, which injare 
water ; dovlsishb end anny clinkers, and out-door 
sundry ee een Co eggs pie 
a a at 22, WHI RIARS-STREET, FLEET. 
STREET, LONDON, under Mr. PEAKE’S 


. personal care, 
to supply uine TERRO-METALLIC goods at fair — 
as per quality also, additional Stock at No, 4 Wharf, Mac- 

j-street, South, Basin. 
The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
te 


wear the centre of oS a 
any inland place; or te Mersey coasts, coloe 
nies, and elsewhere. 


Rg 
ee é 


cHie 








neem = ws oa rn nner 
AVING, 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD 
Basements, Foot walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors 


of Warehouses, and of pavement laid down 
atthe above and the work guaran TT APEHT te 
JOHN PILKINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT OFFICE, 15, WHARF-ROAD, CITY. 
ROAD.—N.B. and Railway En and 
Contractors supplied with the best bitumen at 2s. 6d. per 
ten. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


N consequence of man enmaplaints having 
been made to the . , of a spurious 
material having been used execution of Werks where 
the Srrssxi Asraatte had been »: for, the Directors, 
with » view to ensure the fulfilment of any such specification, 
have — CERTIFICATES to be granted to Builders 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 
has been used. For the purpose of securing the use of the 
Genuine Article, Architects and others are recommended to 
insert in their specifications the “ Seyssel Al Cla- 


introd 4 
5 Ny Be 1845 ' , vem 
Books of instructions for Use may be had at the Office of 
* The Builder,” and of all Booksellers inn Town and Country, 
price is. 
*,* In proof of the necessity of the above advertisement, it 
may be mentioned, that it has come to the knowledge of the 


in works which have been executed by 
endiie osabtug tons, Gam of = 2 m 
, contrary w 
- mentioned, that ‘‘ Cleridge’s te"? was to 


Also in the case of a work at Lewisham executed by Messrs, 
ROBERT and ey me a of 10, nev ey og 
Walworth-road, w ite was specified for, a 
rans cule Seramemtane tas avenge 7 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &. == 
AS LAMPs, GAS BRACKETS, GAS 
PILLARS, BURNERS, &c. &e, In calling the 
attention of seahitown. bette, Py to their assortment of 
Gas Furniture in general, C. D BAUPER and SON respect- 
fully announce they continue to em eet ae oe 
the above assertion.—P.S. Country orders attended to 
and 11, Creed-lane, St. Paul's. 
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ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This c 
which Messrs. 
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fi Patentee can confidently recommend 
these Shutters both for security » The 
cole snansdies ceenamay tas concenden ee cena tee ee 
largest establishment can be o 


- 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 
BUNNETT AND CORPE’S 
PATENT REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS, 


mPRE validity of this Patent being com- 
h. pltde established, the Patentees have 
in ng that the very extensive demand, and the emp’ 
ment of improved yd Redon manufacture, have given 
them an opportunity (of w they 
selves) of making a considerable 
this well-known and tried invention, thereby 
the cheapest as well as the best iron shutters in use, Every 
improvement anquettet by ical skill and most exten- 
sive lication has been ted, and no effective RE- 
VOL + Ph op dee: pag ge yd without 
, and C.’s patent. worm as 
patenti them, being the only safe, durable, Suk eichont 
mode of raising and lowering suc! enagay hea shutters can 
be , cither above ot the window, or 
ve , as semen coe wig and CORPE, in 
some of the largest . ments! they are made with 
— laths, if required. 
BUNNETT and CORPE also manufacture 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, 
with their patent raising machinery, or with counterbalance 
weights, and with metallic » without which no 
shutters can be safe or durable, 
BUNNETT and CORPE are likewise Patentees and 
ef METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULD. 
INGS, &c., IN BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR 
SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PURPOSES. 
8 Fronts fitted in a superior manner with Iron 
Shutters, Patent Brass or Zinc Sashes, Moulded Engraved 
ell Bags Fee best Plate Glass, and internal Brass 
Fittings of all kinds, on the most advantageous terms. Es- 
timates given and contracts taken in Town or Country.—All 
kinds of metal works executed to any » Metal Draw- 
is Rolling ond Saaee for the Trade. OFFICE, 26, 
MBARD-STREET, DON, WORKS, at DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED PATENT CONVEX IRON 
REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS. 


PATENT SA¥ETY IRON SLIDING SHUTTERS, 
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PATENT REVOLVING PEKYO- 
RATED BLINDS 
*SQNTTS SOVIETVS ONY 
‘aaLv90uT00 ‘NVILENSA 


"SLL0N8 TOWLAO LNaAVa 











The attention of Architects, 
Builders, Blind 27 and the 
seqeustedl t the IMPORTANT 

IMPROVEMENTS 
the M senor mascae FN Patentees, 
R. HOW. and Co. ~~ 
Street, ; or at the 


eeies 























The great importance of sTRENGTH and STIFFNESS 
Laths of REVOLVING 1RON r when for 
" that, it ie only necessary t0 point 
out the fact that the PATENT CONVEX LATHS ARE 12 
SIMES STRONGER THAN. ORDINARY FLAT LATHS (as 
shewn by the engravings ont »spectus, their 
"3 ¥ Row suvTrer;s wane oF THE er 
FLAT GATES; AT A VERT CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 


"CAUTION.~The Patentees beg & cation 
TRon-SAPETY SHUTTERS, son to sage ase 
Stxosicae 


, to ensure 


i 


avail t - 
the price of 





UILDERS and the PUBLIC about 
Eve HERRING'S new PATENT Sibi fr 





go ekpense, which is adopted 
Kingueste-atrewt, Holborn, alee at JOANSOM ond PASK'S, 
Kingegate-street, 8, 
Sash-makers. 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND DOORS, &e. 


* MADE FOR THE 


joe JOHNSON & PAS 
4 ‘ / ‘i i, Amwais Svazer, 
} t | Beg tostate that they con- 


il 

















A full list of prices forwarded by retarn of post to any 
of the country. 





DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 


CAS LONG to inform his 

Friends and the Public, that wae wep eee Oe 

mental Glass from Is. 84. per foot 3; and 

from a foot, ran; and j 
im London, 


RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET 

GLASS for Horticultural , &e., may be had 

at JAMES BROMLEY’S, 315, » at 

conte, Sonning about 260 feet, of coarse 13 oz., at 

. per foot, or fi quality, ae. ge hots 16 02. 

coarse, 54d.; ditto, fourth quality, 6d.; or cut to ary size 

hot 40 inches long by te inches Gide tt 4d: por 

foot extra. Also Microscopical Glass, French Shades, Pilate 
and Crown Window Glass.—A discount to the trade. 


TO THE PLATE GLASS TRADE. 


HE BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 
CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “‘ Registered,”’ beg 
to inform the Trade and Public, that the extension of their 
Works at Smethwick, near Birmingham, being now com- 
pleted, their Warehouse, 141, Fleet-street, is now open for 
the Sale of their Crystal Plate Glass, which will be found to 
that of any other manufactory. They 
Plate of any subs 


ae Shatighte or Flooriegs on the shortest notice.—-Orders 
addressed to B, MOSS, 141, Fleet-street, will be promptly 














SASHES primed, glazed, and sent to any part of London 
at 6d. per foot. 


UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 


and others, ied with article used in the 
Gihe toes ee tte ee ae 


FOREIGN SHEET 5d. per foot. 
BRITISH CROWN 5d. per foot. 

Coloured and Ornamental Glass, Flatted Crown, and 
Sheet Plate, for Shop fronts, Shew-cases, &c. The largest 
stock of Cheap Giass in London for HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry and Good Colours of the best quality; Brushes 
Dryers, and every article used in the Trade Warranted. 

VARNISHES and GENUINE WHITE LEAD; 
MILLED LEAD IN SHEETS 22s. i 

For complete lists ep ae te R. COGAN, 

AD, 


WINDOW. GLASS, and COLOUR WARE. 
HOUSE, 5, Princes-street, Leicester- square, 





INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 


Glass, in under two feet, 3 , 5d, 
ang pg ey 4d. per gm white ; 
seconds, 24s.; thirds, 22s. per cwt.; li oil, 2s. 
boiled oil, 2s. 6d. ; turpentine, 3s. Od. ; fine oak » 10s.; 
carriage, 128.; eopal, 14s.; body copal, 206 


34s, complete; d-brass cocks, 2s. bd. each. M sheet 
lead, i brushes 
a Ls same gaed -machines, being 


the manufacturer, can supply a much better article than 
most other houses. Address, THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London.—Established up- 
wards of 90 years. 














HIO MELODISTS.—ROYAL ADE- 


LAIDE GALLERY.—Every at half-past 
Eight 0° — inimitable artists to 
crowded houses roliery of their personation of negro 
life. The Mr. A. Sedgwick. Voeal- 
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